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MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Concert and 

MRS 


School 
BABCOCK 
HAL, 


MUSICAL 


AGENCY. 
Positi 


trons Secure 


New York. 


ARTENWERFFER 


I 


STRIUCTOR., 


Stenogr 
*rivate Scho 
Hall 
erts Place. 


AND 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 4and St. 
7498 Bryant. 


d 
Phe 


ne, 


New York. 


DR: A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


Teacher of singi 


Opera, Oratorio and Recital work. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MusIC, 


113 West &sth 


Speci 


st 


, New York. 


al cowrse for teachers and 


Degr ees grar ted 
Dr. B. Eberhard, 


Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 


Tel. 4152 Schuyler 
professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 


330 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. Phone, 


Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND TONE-PLACING. 
. from the earliest stages to 


Tel. Morningside 7587. Studio, 490 Riverside Drive. 


1434 Columbus. 


; Sores 
ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





WARD LEWIS, 


ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

347 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 











ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
4 esa W. soagth St 


ol 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO, TEACHER OF SINGING, 





iH, 


VOICI 


CULTURE 


egie Hall, 


New York 


Studio: > West rogth Street. 


"Phone, S101 Riverside. 


New York. 


WARFORD, 
TENOR, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


CLAUDE 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


ESPERANZA.GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heatheote Hall, 609 West riath St., 


New York. 
el. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


s2 Carnegie Hall 





H.R 


TANOFORTI 
d \ 


yaad INS BAKER, 


INSTRU" 


TION 


8296 


Bryant. 


JAMES P 


Coniposer 


DUNN, 


and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, 


sey City Instruction, Piano, Organ, 


Sight Singing. 


Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergen. 
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AX KNITEI 
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MAR’ 


HISS! 


MME. MINNA 


UMANN, 


BARITONI 


s Susan S. 


Mad. Sq 


MOSS, 
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SI 


me, 9 
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NGING, 


2 River. 


Acolian Hall. 


SCHLOEMANN, 


Pupils 


$545 


ent, 
ork 


2443 


Only. 


Riverside 


Plaza. 





FLOR! I 


SOLO 


Nit 
‘4 


GALE, 


PIANIST 


Recita nd mcer 


etirky 


HATTIE Cl 


ING 


Method 


sat 


\PPER MORRIS, 


IN ALL BRANCHES. 


Columbus, 





riruTt 
nwa E 
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Tel 4 


ZIEGLER INS 
Mwt 


Upera Ho 


\ ZIRGLER 


Met. ec Blig., it42 


Br 


Director, 
Bway, 


OF NORMAL 


New York, 


SINGING 





HENRIETTA SPEKE 
SOPRANO TEACHER 

Metr 

gate Ave 


O} 
opolitan 


P 


1425 Broadway 


Residence, 2184 Bath 


{ 


ne 


SEELEY, 
SINGING 


ner 


: 


9 


House 





> Tremont 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
rHE 


: East 
Telep! 


ART OF SINGING. 


Thirty-fourth Street, 


me: 4879 Murray Hill, 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
trait Carnegie Hall, Tel. 


1350 Columbus. 


MORITZ E., 


Aass't 


SCHWARZ, 
Organist, Trinity Church, 
RECITALS AND 


Address Trinity Church, 


New York. 
INSTRUCTION, 
New York. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert 


esiden 


Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
sl and advanced singers, 
e studio: 8: Morningside Ave., 
"Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 


City. 


LISBET HOFFMANN, 
PIANIST, 
Stapleton (Staten Island), 


street 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 

(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method). 

Instructor & years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
fuesday and Friday Classes, 64 E. 34th St., N.Y, 
Tel. s460-] Bedford ta7 Quincy 5t., Brooklyn. 


to 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of ane 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Par 
PI New York City, 


me, 318) Ceramercy., 





BRUNO HUHN, 
23: West o6th St., New York. 
DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 


VOCALISTS, 


STYLE, 


Jer- 
Theory and 
(Specialty Gregorian Chant and 


New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certified Teacher of the Lescnuerizxy 

Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


MeErnop, 
New York City, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 

AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 
1284 East 19th Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Lectures and Recitals. 

, New York. Tel, 29: Morn’side, 

and Friday, Aeolian Hall, 





Baritone. 
130 Claremont Ave. 
Tuesday 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
TEACHER OF 
339 St, 


BACHELLER, 
SINGING. 


22 Fast New York City. 





:, EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mes. 


Hermann G. FrrepMann.) 


CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
Columbus 1628. 40 West 


Phone: s7th Su 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
a 


from t 


230 East 62d Street 
lete musical education given to students 
¢ begining to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 


Easthetinny, Method. 2: East 75th 


hone, 1302 Lenox. 


St. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., 


New York. 








T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE 


Lessons in Organ, Theory 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth 


CHOIR, 


and Composition, 
Ave. and s3d St. 





Piano Instruction 
Vheory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
1p2 West zoth St. (The Avonel). 


Telephone 
7280 huyler 


Studio: 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; ‘y Manuscript 
Seciety; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York: 439 Fifth Ave; Tel. 4292 gs Mill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N 





number of pupils. 
Address 


mo! 


DANIEL VISANSKA, viourntst. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concerti 


Will accept engagements and a limit 
New York. 


in Berlin. 


as West 26th St, 
Phone. Harlem 3427. 
J oo Mondays. Address 182: Dia- 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts-—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: zor Pierce Bidg., Boston, 





CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piaxo 


E NOAK-FIQUE, 


ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
tt East 6ad St., New York. Tel., 2285 Plaga. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 


“Voice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.”’ 
Metropolitan Opera flouse Bidg., 

1425 Broadway, New York. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
~—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 





Will teach during the Summer, 





Also limited number of resident il 
38 Bast 6oth St. Fone tes Poa 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


por Carnegie Hall, N.Y, City, 


{ 


; 
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MARY S. WARFEL 


HARP Solo and Ensemble 
= RECITAL = CHURCH 
ianmmatatdeiema nen Lime St. Lancaster, Pa. 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 








FRANK WALLER 


Trslotant fondeater Reston Company ‘and Toeatre. es 
Champs Elysees charts unt botever st) 


Auditions Procured 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER nan PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, sitiseis OF Root Ate of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL fe2iuici. 


130 West 97th Street New em om 


BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Avaliable tor Recitais 
Address Joseph Joiner, 439 Fifth Ave. 


MARIE ALTONA 


Teacher oft Singing 
42 Alderney Street, Eccleston Square. London, S.W. 














j CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Mana t: 
Woltsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St.. New York 

"Phone 6204 Creeley 


ins rs BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Voice, “Garcia Method.” Recita!. Oratoric and Opera 
Address 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston Tel. 308 Back Bay 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO : 267 VERNON rig te SROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Phone 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 345 IN AVE. 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 

















sBUTLER = a 
ey accerres | L 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Or Improven Music 


DUNNING S Srupy ror Becinwers. 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs, ie wise Dunning, 1: West 
~ St, _— York City. Western address: 
ortiand, 


*SHARP-HERDIEN 


E 
LL. s132 Kenmore Avenue - - Chicago, Ti. 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
629 Fine Arte Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 














M. Jennette 
Director 


KARLETON | HACKETT 


SINGING 
ba wt Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


Concerts, pg? ta _ ar 
13953 N. State St., + Chicago, Ill. 














Soprano «« Teacher 


(Belari Method) 





828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
ata Fifth Ave., New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 








Chicago 








Telephone 








PP 


rcp 


TIETJENS 


PIANIST 


Hi East 59th St.. Hew York pan cmmasenndhieran 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 8:st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


Baroness L|TTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MME. MARTA TA KRANICH 


CONCERT 33 ORATO 
Nansical Courier, 637 Fifth Ave., New 





OPERA 
Address care ae 





Hotel Claridge, 44th St. and Broadway 
New York Phone, 7100 Bryant 


261 Raymeed Ave.. South Grange, &. J. “Phone, Se. Grange 1214 


& FINNEGAN === 
N 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
Arbuckie Bullding Brooklyn 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 











SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DEE? Pst 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


‘-PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
A 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
Phone, Oakiand 3240 





anren 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAG®, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUS 
Some Address: ST. PAUL 


E DELTA Eau 


x 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ow DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co.. 1 W. 34th St.. N.Y 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62ad St.. N. Y. Cy 



































~ % 
TENOR COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” “Ah, Leve but « Day’ 
“Forever anda Day” “Maidens” oa a y" 


Hallet Gliberte, Hotel Flanders, (93 W. 47th St. Tet. 6570 Bryant 





SALLEN sorte 


Ay 4718 KENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. Phone, Kenwood 30 


Bone! VALERI =: 
JOHN B. MILLER, 7 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ciaes BENHAM Pianist 


Chareh 
Concerts Recitals Lessons 


Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 




















Telephone: 


Prospect 7461 











GUSTAV STRUBE 
— WILLARD = rani 


Fine Arts Building 


BIRDIGE BLYE is 


6A24 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


wns. PRANTL KNIGHT 

















CARLO_ NICOSIA 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English 





ew York Marnie 8832. 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
Address, 144 East 1s0th Street, New York City. 
rte Recitals 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
SOPRANO 


Violinist 
101 D ha Bh St. 
whaeeoas representative, Mack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN | NN 
“a 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Halil 
a“ KROEGER 
Director KROEGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Pianofo) and Lecture Recitals 
Musical Art Building 
HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 
Recital «= Oratorio «= Opera 
Phone, Hyde Part 3268 


Coneert = 
6422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago. |i!. 


wmss SALZEDO 


Solo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
BARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Management: F. 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St.. New York 


=e WILD is 


KIMBALL HALL. 969 Wehech Ave. Chisago 
PIANO iO ORGAN 











Address 11% West 63rd Street 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club, Mendelssoho Club 






bee ag Columbus 23 28 






Madame fost- T. Foster 
Contraito bass-Noble 
Address, 703 Stories Place, 

Unique Recitals Oraterto 


Concert 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 


BEECHER BURTON 


TENOR 


Management. Harriet M. Snow, 64. Van Buren St.. Cricage, it) 


pL sansay |: 


For 8 we leading vocal in- 
structor Stern Conservatory in 


4 i Berlin, Germany, and for the 





NEW YORK 








st 3 years at the Institute of 

usical Art, New York City. 

OPENS HIS FALL yeas 
SEPTEMBER 





fe 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


OPRAN 
Personal Address rm Cumberian¢ i. Portiand. Meine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bide. Chicago 


a 16, Metrepolites 


“HUGO = 
Opera House Buliding 


IBERGEY 
| Chicago Opera School 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 

St. Bartholomew's 
Manag 
Acoliae Hall, 29 West 420d St.. N. Y. Phone 6427 Brract 








Composer Pianist 
Concert aad Recitals 
lastruction 

















Vocal Studio and Opera School (itaties Methed) 


= SCHNEIDER 


HILADELPHIA: 1705 Chestaut St, October te 
MUENCHEN Cermaay: 9 Friedrich Str... June te ++ 8 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera. Oratorio and Lieder 
48 VWeet 980th Street, New York 
Telephone, River 1007 


; ROBINSON 


a Concert-master of the Chicage Craad Opera Co 


Violin Virtuoso 
51 East 97th., New York 





Tel. 1470 Lenox 








Virgil 





For Information 


Address 





FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 28, 1914 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Conservatory 


Literature Upon Request 
42 West 76th St, 





ALINE B. STORY 








= TEISLER 


In America, Season 1914-15 
For Available Dates, Address 


STBINWAY PIANO USBD ————— 


6749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 








NEW YORK 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
tor the Money 


The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


GVERET 


THE JOHN porate! COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


BOSTON 








Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America's 
greatest piano builders—a man who has St Sen COS a Sa eey 


pr 4, 


of a single problem — tone 


ed with its excellence in work- 





r 


manship, unusual tone qualities and ee it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (able Company 





CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 





CELENE LOVELAND 
Pianist 


4620 Lake Park Ave., 
Phone, Kenwood 5871 


REUTER 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Chicago 





VOICE 


W. R. GARDNER, corre 


Og BI. BUILDING 4605 Fifth Ave. 


Phone, 3130 Schenley Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Concert Organist and Composer ON 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





S. Costantino 
Italian Vocal Instracter 











t 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
Conducted according to methods of most progressive 


\ Ruropess conservatories, 
Elocution — MUSIC — ey 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ue and information 
ss Bearea Bauer, Directress. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors ba following might be mentioned: 

Tchn J. Hattsteedt, Victor Garwood, neory Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Alien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O, E. Robinson. 
ng—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
ward Clarke, Joka T. Read. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


n—Withelm Middelschulte . 7 
Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. Catalog mailed free. 


VIGTOR HARRIS | 


=oene MARTIN 22 


f catal 
idress Mr 





Kimball Hall. Wabesh 
ace oe Blvd, 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West syth Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 








gf abe a 


ween tele 














{MIDDLETON 


“4 mint 


din Pe ‘SCOTT 


orate cman 
615 W. le nchg? N.Y. 








WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 


esha 'GOBB = 


Bank “Sulline Pee Pittsburgh, Pa. 





1gt2 Foran 





~ VIRGIL 


he = School of Music 
For all Cameron Building , STN Sree” and Mladine 




















MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER 


Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








HERBERT MILLER taiime 








“ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
Pupils Accepted Fime Arts Bidg., Chicago 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
FULLER BUILDING, 10 SOUTH 18th STREET. - PHILADELPHIA 











CHRISTINE LEVIN |®. REGHLIN 2:22" 


-ON" compentat to eating Onee 
ce TRALTQ 
1130 Aeolian Hall 1. 3300 Lenox 


ysl E. ATWOOD PIANIST 


nnie Bloomfield Zeisler) 
adin k Leschetizky tech- 
rningside 90 


Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 
St.) New York City 
x Musical Education in all its branches 
f promimment teachers 
Catalogue upon request 


New York City 





DRAMATIC 
CONTRALTOC 


Oratorio 
Oaks Streets 


+| MARTHA. § 


Recital 
and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRINITY SCHOOL 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 
Daily training for and Choirmasters in 
the music of the Episcopal Charch 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Catalog on request. 90 Trinity Place, New York 


Concert 
Special Tea he Address: W 
a 1 St N “y Pt 

















Adarene ant Woes ttiet Ot. wy 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 





CONSTANCE PURDY 


400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 





wassu TT, BPs 


a 
Philadelphia 33 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Samncrn 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
*Phéne Riverside 6919. 292 West oad St., New York 


WALTER SPRY 


ano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arte Meas. “i Chicago 











wir CADMAN 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
On ‘wentaais 66 pie commas gat MMe 


Address : Care of WHITE-GMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


Walter Kirschbaum 


Ist 
(Head of Piano at Canadian Musica! 
Available for Recitals Season 1914-1915 


Hanson, 437 Fitth Ave. New York. 
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London, England, September 4, 1914. 

The Musrcat Courier Paris correspondent—pro tem 
London—sincerely hopes that, if the Germans do get into 
Paris (which seems doubtful now), they will not be so un- 
kind as to come in on the southwest side through the Bois 
de Boulogne, in which case they would most unfeelingly 
disturb much of the beauty and chivalry of the American 
musical colony in Paris, which is, to a considerable extent, 
concentrated on that side of the city in Passy. 

First in line would be “Commodore” Buckner’s apart- 
ment, which is on the very walls themselves. Mr. Buck- 
ner, a prominent patron of American music in Paris, is 
lucky enough to be in America with his family this sum- 
mer, but the apartment is—or was up to the latest advices 
—occupied by May Esther Peterson, the American so- 
prano of the Opéra Comique, with her mother and sister. 
A few hundred feet farther would—alas!—bring the in- 
vader to the Paris office of the Musicat Courter and the 
“lares e penates” of your correspondent as well. The 
splendid new house and studio—hardly finished—of Ga- 
briel Lapierre is right at hand, too. I presume M. La- 
pierre—the accompanist of Melba and Kubelik on their 
American tour last winter—must be among his country’s 
defenders, as he is still a young man. 

Three steps farther directly into Passy and Oscar 
Seagle’s house would be Germanized. The house is empty 
at present, but—malheureusement !—all the Seagle furniture 
is there. 

Then following a straight line through Passy, the 
homes of Jean Verd and of Arthur Alexander would next 
fall into the “enemy's” hands. 

Speaking of Mr. Alexander, he and Mrs. Alexander 
were due to leave Paris August 28 for Marseilles and to 
sail from that port on the steamship Patria for America 
yesterday (September 3). 


Jean Verv’s Patriotism. 


Jean Verd, the pianist, who, as I wrote in a recent let- 
ter, was safe here in England with the Seagles, did a very 
fine thing by packing up his belonging and starting home 
to volunteer for Red Cross service, as he was not eligible 
for the army, never having been obliged to serve. He 
was accepted, and at last reports was stationed at Sceaux, 
just south of Paris. 

He escorted back to Paris Mme. Binet, an excellent 
teacher of French and French diction, with a large con- 
nection in the American musical colony, who, with her 
little son Jean, had also been at Bramber with the Seagle 
party. 

A letter from Mme. Binet, written after she reached 
Paris, stated that, standing at the Arc de Triomphe, she 
counted just twelve people in the Avenue des Champs- 
Elysées, which gives anybody who knows Paris an excel- 
lent idea of conditions there. 


Orger PLums ror THE GERMANS. 


A column advancing along the line I have already men- 
tioned would not have to spread out far to find the homes 
of many other musical friends and acquaintances—Jean 
de Reszke’s splendid town house, Mme. de Sales’ fine 
studio, the homes of Enrico Bertran and A. J. Goodrich, 
the studio, though not the home, of L. d’Aubigné. Of 
those mentioned, Mme. de Sales and Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
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tran were still in Paris at last accounts. L. d’Aubigné 
was at his home in Sévres, just outside the city. 

On the other side of the line of advance Arthur Hart- 
mann would surely soothe the savage breast of the ad- 
vancing host with his incomparable performance of that 
German masterpiece, the Bach “Chaconne.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartmann were still in Paris last week, but he was prepar- 
ing to go to America and will likely have arrived in New 
York before this letter is printed. 

Parts Nor RecomMENDED. 

I met Bessie Bouie, the vocal teacher, here in London 
last week. She wished to return to Paris before leaving 
for America, but was strongly advised by all of us not 
to do so, and, I think, surely did not attempt to, as events 
moved too rapidly. 

Lonpon Music. 

Now to come hack to London. There is still more or 
less music here. The Promenades continue regularly to 
good patronage and Sir Henry Wood “obliges” with one 
or two novelties,every week. 

The proprietors of the Middlesex Music Hall have the 
courage of They are turning their 
house into a temple of English opera at popular prices for 
four weeks at least, beginning Septembet 7, and promise a 
longer season if patronage warrants it. The repertoire 
contains: “Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Carmen” and “Rigoletto,” 
and the conductors will be Hamish MacCunn and Harrison 
Frewin. The company is drawn mostly from the princi- 


their convictions. 


pals of the Quinlan and Carl Rosa opera companies and 
the list contains no very well known names. 
will give employment to at least one hundred singers and 
instrumentalists, who would otherwise be stranded, and 
is to be heartily wished every success. 

There is a National Sunday League here, whose object 
is to ameliorate the rigors of the British Sunday by pro- 
viding pleasant but harmless amusement for its members 
and their friends. In accomplishing this end they have in- 
stituted a series of concerts each Sunday evening at the 
Palladium, devoted to strictly popular music. 

A week ago Sunday evening the band of the Grenadier 
Guards was the chief attraction and there were soloists 
The band plays very well indeed, and it is to be regretted 
that the leader is not a more musical person than he is, 
though the program proclaims his fitles “M. V. O., Mus. 
Doc. (Oxon), Lieut.” The soloists, excepting the large 
soprano lady, were good and the best of them was Helen 


This season 


WHOLE NO. 1800 








Blain, who has a fine alto voice and knows how to use it 
In Elgar’s patriotic 
lent thing, by the 


“Land of Hope and Glory”—an excei- 
lacks the bombastic 
pretentiousness which mars many of the large works of 
the composer followed 
she was very effective, and well deserved the hearty ap- 
plause with which the audience called for encores. Not- 


way, because it 


and in the other numbers which 


withstanding the war Miss Blain is very much in demand, 

two recent summer engagements of a week each being at 

Bridlington and Yorkshire and at the Spa at Felixstowe 
Vow Zura Miuren’s PLans 


I understand that the Russian vocal teacher and coach, 
Raimund Zur-Mihlen, 


singer 


von famous throughout Europe 


as a lieder before his retirement some ten years 
ago and since then occupying in the London musical world 
much the same position as Jean de Reszke does in that of 
Paris, will open a studio in New Yor this coming winter 
This is certainly good news for New York. Mr. von Zur 
Mihlen among others, 
Brahms, the Schumanns and Joachim, and he has the ab- 
sclute tradition of the German lied at first hand. Such 
prominent lieder singers as Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, George 


Wolter and Julia Hostater return to him season after sea- 


was an intimate associate of, 


son in summer for special coaching 

A young American singer just entering on his career, 
Paul Draper. whom the war has cheated out of a number 
of professional engagements which were already booked 
for Germany next decided to return to his 
New York home and make that his headquarters for the 


season, has 
winter, devoting himself both to professional work and 
Mr. Von 
Zur-Mihien for the last three years, and it is much to be 
doubted if 
America who 


to teaching Draper has been working with 


there exists another professional singer m 


has such « thorough knowledge of the Ger- 
man lied, in which he has specialized 
Gopowsky tn Kew. 

Leopold Godowsky ard his family have settled down 

for a while in a big house with three pianos at Kew Gar- 

does not look Royal 


Academy at business the 


dens. It now as if the Imperiai 


Vienna would be doing much 


The 


America. 


coming season great pianist is to spend most of the 


winter in 
Seacie’s Departure 

Oscar Seagle, accompanied by his family and a few of 

until now 

York 

course 


that 


remained 
New 
the steamship Baltic, provided, of 


his pupils who have not withstanding 
Tuesday on 
that the White 


hoat 


the scare. are to leave for next 


Star does not suddenly withdraw as they were 


obliged to—for some secret reason—the Teutonic, which 
was due to sail tomorrow 
McCorgmack’s Donation 


Somebody told me that John McCormack has bought a 
million cigarettes, half of them for the 
field and half for those in the hospitals. 


soldiers in the 
Good for John! 
FARMER, 


SHAPLEIGH, THE 


Yesterday I saw Bertram Shapleigh, the composer, for- 
merly a well known figure in the Boston musical world, 
and Mrs. Shapleigh, who had come up for the day from 
their great big farm in the Kent hills, far from war's 


alarums. H. 0. Oscoop 





16 Adamson Road, N. W., } 
London, September 11, 1914. 


The principal feature of musical life here the past week 
has been the opening of the season of opera in English at 
the Middlesex Theatre. The performances began on Mon- 
day evening with the “Daughter of the Regiment,” and the 
second opera to be produced was “Faust,” which was sung 
for the first time last evening. 

Arthur Spizzi, director of the company, and his associ- 
ates are certainly to be congratulated on the excellence of 
the company which they have gotten together at so short 
a notice. The fact that the war has left many artists with- 
out employment has cnabled them to obtain many good 
singers at very reasonable salaries, and they have taken 
full advantage of the cpportunity offered them. Most of 
them come from the existing English opera companies— 
from the Carl Rosa or Moody-Manners and Quinlan. 

In Florence Morden the company has a leading soprano 
who is well worthy of a place iff any grand opera company. 
She was the Marie in “Daughter of the Regiment” and 
Marguerite in “Faust,” and sung and acted splendidly in 
both, making a tremendous and well deserved hit with the 





LATER LONDON NEWS. 


Good English Opera Heard in War Capi- 
tal—Souls Saved by Brass Band—Lon- 
don Full of American Artists from 
Paris—How a Yankee Got 
Ahead of English Music 

Publishers. 











All the supporting company—with the exception 
“Faust”—was excellent. Robert Parker's 
Mephisto in “Faust” stands out specially as a fine bit of 
work. He is an American, who formerly sang at Cologne 
and with the Quinlan company. 

The chorus is first class in every respect and gets a lot 
of applause all to itself at every performance. The or- 
chestra is a bit ragged, but not more so than must be ex- 


public. 
of Siebel in 


pected of men who are unused to playing grand opera and 
who have of necessity insufficient rehearsals. 
Frewin conducted the “Daughter of the Regiment” very 
well, but Hamish McCunn was distinctly not brilliant as 


the director of “Faust.” 
“ 


Harrison 


His tempi often dragged and his 
constant “sh—sh!”" to the orchestra in calling for a piano 
that 


The principals and chorus alone are 


is something should absolutely be reserved for re- 


hearsals. paid to 
make a noise with their mouths—not the conde«ctor. 
I never have been enthusiastic about “grand opera in 
English,” but the excellence of these performances has 
The principals enunciated most dis 


tinctly and correctly and have understood how to handle 


quite converted me 


the occasional awkwardness of the English text with clev 
The new director of the Opéra in Paris should 
With 
the exception of the orchestra, last night’s performance 
was vastly superior to that which we are accustomed to in 
Paris. 

It is good to be able to record that the public shows 


erness 
come over here and learn how to put on “Faust.” 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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Vacation. 


Aibert Borroff’s 


mpanying picture shows how Albert Borroff, the 
his. vacation. He is extremely fond of the 
and this summer spent the whole month 

Lake Shishebogama, in 
Twice during his wandering through 
found his way safely 


8 


ERT BORROFF AND THEIR SON, 
IN PLACID WATERS 


family, on 


t, but finally 


JOUN, 


Borroff is giving his 
i boat Mrs. Borroff, 
noted contralto, is also 


in expert teacher, Mr. 
how to handle 


Jones a 


mis i 
llison 


She 


went along to see that her two 
boat.” 


rned to |} 


usual heavy 


in Kimball Hall, 


season of concerts 


is studio 
planning a song recital for the 
vill bring out one of his distinctive 
n the field of concert artists knows 


program better than Albert Bor- 
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LOS ANGELES HAPPENINGS. 


Recent Musical Events in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Metropolis. 
tro West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 31, 1914. 

Things still remain quiet in the -musical field, with no 
prospect of an immediate change, although the plans for 
this season are being discussed quite widely. 

The work on the new Trinity Auditorium is fast near- 
ing completion, and it will be ready for occupancy the lat- 
ter part of September. It will doubtless seem a little 
strange ‘to the musical habitues not to follow the custom 
of the past and go to the old auditorium. The new place 
may seem a little out of the way at first, but the public 
will rapidly become accustomed to it, no doubt. 

Mr. Capy Croses His Summer Season. 

Calvin B. Cady, of New York and Chicago, has just 
completed his third annual season in Los Angeles, cover- 
ing the month of August. This summer visit of Mr. 
Cady’s has become an established feature, and the oppor- 
tunity for hearing his lectures and criticisms, together 
with Miss Large’s beautiful interpretations, has been taken 
of by a large number of music teachers and 
students. Mr. Cady’s work is so broad and comprehen- 
sive that it covers a large field of education beyond the 
strictly musical sense. 

Josephine Large, of Hull House, Chicago, has been Mr. 
Cady’s artistic interpreter for many seasons, and her work 
las been a great pleasure. She has a large repertoire and 
mind rich in knowledge and imagina- 
tion; she possesses a broad sympathy, which gives her 
work a genuineness and sincerity marked by beauty of 


advantage 


she brings also a 





GRIF 
HAR 


FROM RIGHT TO LEFT: MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN 
FITH, FLORENCE MACBETH AND HERBERT 
ROUN, OF OBERLIN (OHIO) COLLEGE, 


Miss Macbeth and Mr. Harroun are studying in London with 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith. 





tone and richness of conception. The return of Mr. Cady 
and Miss Large will be looked forward to by many. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. James Ogilvie, 


State 


Octtvre ENTERTAINS. 

vice president of the Music Teach- 
of the successful piano 
entertained at her home on Union avenue 
August 22, in honor of Calvin B. 
Cady and Josephine Large. Miss Large gave a short pro- 
gram, which was greatly enjoyed by the musicians presen: ; 
following this Mr. Cady, at Mrs. Ogilvie’s request, spoke 
the much discussed subject, “The Standardization 
of Music Teaching.” Mr. Cady is eminently able to speak 
with authority upon this topic, and he brought out to a 


ers’ Association and: one 
teachers here, 


Saturday afternoon, 


upon 


certain extent the negative side of the question, while see. 


ing plainly the necessity and the advantage of controlling 
the subject of music teaching so as to bring the best 
equipped minds to the work of musical training. He fecls, 
nevertheless, that it would be a very difficult matter to 
standardize anything but the formal side of the subject, 
fearing that the danger might be toward the tendency to 
destroy originality and spontaneity. 

He decried the possibility of making the subject a mere 
mechanical test of information which could be secured from 
books and be committed to memory by any one, no matter 
what the natural equipment. He feels that the present 
trend in all kinds of education is toward too much formal- 
ism. Mr. Cady has an open mind, but simply wished to 
bring out some of the difficulties attendant upon reaching 
a satisfactory solution. A very interested discussion fol- 
lowed his talk, many of those present asking questions and 
expressing their views. All felt very grateful to Mrs. 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYE 


Estabished 1890 
Chatham House 
George Street 
Hanover Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ENGLAND'S PREMIER AGENCY 


Ogilvie for her thoughtfulness in providing this delight- 
ful affair. 
Maser Srrock a Guest In THE Crrty. 


Mabel Strock, of New York, is in the city for a short 
time, the guest of Jane Catherwood. She leaves in a few 
days to resume her work in New York City. She will 
be the guest of honor at the September dinner of the 
Gamut Club, where her beautiful voice will no doubt be 
much enjoyed. She has had a delightful and restful sum- 
mer visiting with her family and friends in southern Cali- 
fornia. Jane CaTHeERwoop. 





Wolle Organ Recital. 


On September 24, in tae Nazareth Moravian Church, 
Bethlehem, ‘Pa., Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the leader of the 
Bach Choir, will give an organ recital. Dr. Wolle’s work 
as a musician and as an organist is well known to lovers 
of the art, and this concert is sure to be a success. Dr. 
Wolle will be assisted by Mrs. David A. Wood, soprano, 
of Philadelphia. 
has the following to say: 

Mrs. Wood is recognized not only as a vocalist with a voice of 
unusual richness and power, but also as a musician of unusual 
talent. On the death of the late Dr. David D, Wood (the blind 
organist of Philadelphia) some years ago, the musical world feared 
that many of his wonderful compositions, which had so often 
charmed his audiences, had heen lost beyond recovery, because they 
had not been committed to writing. These Mrs. Wood, by means 
of her intimate knowledge of Dr. Wood’s work and methods, as 
his reader, and her own musical talent and indefatigable labor, has 
been able to rescue and is now publishing. 





Max Jacobs Reopens Season. 


Max Jacobs, the violinist, and leader of the Jacobs 
String Quartet, has opened his studio and will resume in- 
struction for the season. After October 1, his studio will 
be located at 9 West Sixty-eighth street, New York. His 
first recital of the season takes place at Ford Hall, New 
York, on September 22. This will be followed by a re- 
cital at Long Branch, N. J., September 28. 





Yeatman Griffith’s Busy Summer Season. 


Among the prominent Americans who have been study- 
ing this summer in London with Yeatman Griffith are 
Florence Macbeth, prima donna coloratura soprano; Edna 
Showalter, prima donna soprano; Pauline Donnau, prima 
donna coloratura; Herbert Harroun, professor of voice 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Ernest Chamberlin, 
professor of music at Knox College, Galesburg, Ii. ; 


MR. AND MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH AND 
EDNA SHOWALTER. 
Taken at London studio of Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith. Miss 
Showalter has been spending the summer in London studying 
with Yeatman Griffith. 


Lowell M. Wells, professor of voice, lowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia., and many others. 





Grace Hall Riheldaffer’s Plans. 


Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the soprano of Pittsburgh, has 
been enjoying a short rest at Chautauqua, New York, after 
a very strenuous season. Her 1914-1915 season opens on 
October 8, with the Calumet Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and nearly every date for the entire season is already 
booked. During the month of April, rors, she will give 
twelve recitals in Canada, Toronto and Hamilton being 
among the cities where she will appear. 


Of her the Moravian (Bethleliem, Pa.) © 


< ; 
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IN VIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
[England—No. 4.] 


(1) Liverpool Philharmonic Hall. (2) Interior of Liverpool Philharmonic Hall. (3) Tower of London. (4) National Gallery, London 
pool Cathedral. (6) The Howses of Parliament, London. (7) Buckingham Palace and Queen Victoria Memorial; the Guards’ Band passing. (8) 
don, (10) Town Hall, Liverpool. (11) Westminster Abbey, choir from the east. 
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zer will, therefore, devote her whole season of 1914-1915 


Germaine Schnitzer Hears from War Centers ‘ 
to concests in America, her adopted country. 


Germaine Schnitzer, the 





Austrian pianist, has just re- 
ews from relatives in Belgium and Austria. She 
hat everything in Vienna appears to be calm, where- 


ly 
1 I 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s Plans. 


For Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Thursday evening, October 29, the so- 
prano has engaged Arthur S. Hyde, ¢ the wba. <n and o chek 


(Late Leading S Singer (for twelve seasons) with the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company) 


cannot be said of Brussels. 
Tt + + . 
ine artist has 


tour, which 


been obliged to abandon her European 


included forty-five engagements.. Miss Schnit- 
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Art oi Singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 
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eachers and physicians as anique apparatus for breathing exercises. Circular sent on a cation 
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REGINA de SALES 


Teacher of Singing 


Has. returned from Paris and will 
open a studio in New York City 














Madame OTTILIE METZGER 


THE GREAT GERMAN CONTRALTO (Second American Tour) 


and "THEODOR LATTERMANN 


THE FAMOUS BASS-BARITONE (First Appearance in America) 


Who are now singing in the Hamburg Opera will arrive in America early in February 
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Music League of America, Howard E. Potter, Business Manager 
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Owing to the Cancellation of the Season of Opera by 
the CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


HENRI SCOTT 


will be available for concerts, oratorio and 





recitals during the entire season of 1914-15 





Frederick Stock, Director of the Chicago Symphony, says: 
‘‘America today is producing wonderful voices. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Scott. He has a magnificent voice and everyone knows it.” 





Cincinnati May Music Festival, 1914. 
‘Henri Scott sang the bass part with sonority. tonal beauty and dramatic 
intensity.’’—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


Address: A. M. JEFFERSON, Secretary, 6120 McCallum St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















master of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, for her 
accompanist. Mme. Hudson-Alexander has prepared a 
varied program, and the occasion promises to be one of 
unusual interest. On October 22, the soprano will give a 
recital in Cleveland, Ohio, at the Hotel Statler. 


Paul Draper Returning to America. 


The war is sending back to America for this season a 
young American singer who is just beginning his European 
career and whom the war has cheated out of several ex- 
cellent engagements already booked for the coming season 
in Germany. 

Paul Draper, a son of Dr. William Draper and Mrs. 
Draper, whose activities in connection with the Philhar- 





. PAUL DRAPER, 


monic Orchestra made her so well known in New York 
musical circles, began his musical career as boy soprano 
soloist in the Grace Church choir, New York. He deter- 
mined first to become a pianist, and, going to Europe, 
studied three years at the Royal Academy at Munich, but 
was obligéd to give up the piano on account of neuritis 
affecting his hands. Fortunately he had his voice, which 
had changed to a tenor leger, to fall back upon, and he 
went to Florence to pursue his vocal studies. He became, 
however, tremendously interested in German lieder, the 
highest form of expression in song, and went to London, 
where he has worked for the last three years with the 
famous authority in that branch of music, Raimund von 
Zur Mihlen. Mr. Draper has an authoritative knowledge 
of all the best of song literature and the ability to impart 
that knowledge in his interpretations. 


Carl Hahn a Former Lone Star Musician. 


Carl Hahn, the conductor and instructor in piano and 
cello, who resides in New York, was formerly a citizen of 
Texas, where he held an important position in the musical 
activities of San Antonio and its environs. Mr. Hahn was 
director of the Texas State Saengerfests and held a similar 
position with the Beethoven Society, the largest musical 
organization in the State. To these two important posts, 
Arthur Claassen, until recently director of the New York 
Liederkranz and of the Brooklyn Arion Society, besides 
many other organizations of importance in the vicinity of 
New York, has been appointed. 

During his residence in the Lone Star State Mr. Hahn 
also conducted the Texas State festivals and also the 
American music festivals, which were held in San Antonio, 
his work there covering a period of twelve years. With 
the assistance of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president of the 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, he organized the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra. The concerts which Mr. 
Hahn gave with this body of men were an agreeable sur- 
prise to musicians and music lovers, for they were a suc- 
cess both artistically and financially. Mr. Hahn is a great 
admirer of the big State of Texas and is firm in his con- 
viction that it will, in the future, be an important factor 
in matters artistic and musical. 
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SPOKANE NOTES. 


212-213 Auditorium Building, 
2 "Phone, Main 4479, 
Wash., September 7, 


Spokane, 1914 

The Spokane School of Music announces the opening of 
its season with a neat catalogue containing half tones of 
the faculty members. 

With the return of cooler days, the teachers are begin- 
ning to arrive in town, and the business of teaching has 
begun. . 

Olivia Dahl, who spent the summer in Norway, arrived 
All other Spokane people abroad are still 
The last word from Sam Lamberson and 


here last week. 
unheard from. 
Harry Robinson was a card from Berlin dated July 20. 

Luther B. Marchant spent four weeks at Monterey, Cal., 
resting, and four weeks in San Francisco visiting old 
friends and coaching with his former teacher there. He 
gave a successful program at the Century Club in Berke- 
ley on August 25. 

George Buckley was in Detroit, Mich., for six weeks 
renewing old acquaintances. 

Edgar Sherwood was in the studio two days a week, 
but managed to get into the vacation spirit by touring the 
Inland Empire in his automobile 

Clara Wagner is in New York studying, but-expects to 
be back in Spokane about October 1. 

Mrs. H. W. Allen’s announcement for the season's series 
of concerts has been made. For the first number in the 
course, October 5, Olive Fremstad, the dramatic soprano, 
will appear. Then Evan Williams, tenor, comes in No- 
vember; Alma Gluck, soprano, in January or February; 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, in February; Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist, in March, Exmo M. MINEHART. 


Henriette Bach Recreating. 


The accompanying snapshot shows Henriette Bach, the 
young violinist, and the Hon. Simon Wolf, of Washington, 
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HENRIETTE BACH AND HON. SIMON WOLF. 


D. C., taken in the White Mountains, where Miss Bach has 


been enjoying her summer recreation. 





Horatio Connell in “New Life.” 


For the fifth time Horatio Connell, the baritone, has 
been engaged to sing in Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life.” The 
latest engagement is with the Philadelphia Choral Society, 
the sec appearance of Mr 
Connell with this association in Other “New 
successive seasons with the 


November 19, and will be ond 
this work 
Life” engagements include two 
Milwaukee Musical Society and last season with the Men- 


delssohn Choir at the Toronto Festival 


Mme. Maverick to Sing for Red Cross Society. 


Laura Maverick, contralto, has been engaged as soloist 
for the big concert to be given November 1 by the Beetho 
ven Mannerchor, New York, Emil Reyl, director. The 
proceeds of this concert will go to the Red Cross Society 
be one of the best 


of the German army. This promises t 


attended concerts of the year. 


Anita Rio to Return to America. 
Howard E. Potter has received a cable from Anita Rio, 
soprano, that she is on the White StaDr liner Canopic and 
will arrive in Boston about September 25. 
Mme. Rio is returning to this country after a long ab- 
sence in Europe, where she has been appearing in concert 
and opera. 
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Concert Recital 
Chicago- Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
Under Management of HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago 
THEO. Tenor 


Studios: 21 West 38th Street, - New York 
3701 Murrey Hill 





GABRILOWITSCH 


THE EMINENT RUSSIAN PIANIST 


AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY-APRIL, 1915 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 














mse CREAT ORE sins 


BAND 
NOW BOOKING FOR 1914-1915 
OFFICE: 1512 TRIBUNE BUILDING, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











For Terms and Dates Address 


A Violinist Whom France Declares 
to Be Without an Equal 
Thibaud's American visit last winter was 
the violinistic sensation of the season. 
His return in the Fall will be an event of 

first importance. 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


A NAME TO CONJURE WITH! 


THIBAUD 











S. KERR 


BASSO CANTANTE--Song Recitals and Oratorio a Speciaity 


For Bookings Address 538 West 143d Street, New York City 


"Phone 3213 Audaboo 
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NOW IN AMERICA 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU i West 34th Street, New York 
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The Guilmant Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, 





Director 





A School for Students with serious aims, who desire to become 


expert Organists. REOPENS OCT. 6th. 
Send For New Catalogue. 44 VVest 12th St., N.Y. 























LEONARD 











BORWICK "= 








“Leonard Borwick is an artist gifted not only with refined taste and deep musical 
feeling, but with the technique of a master.” — Berlin Borsen Courier. 


Management -W OLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 West 34th St, New York. 
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Steinway Piano Used 
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© Atoro JONAS 


Jenaer St. 29, Berlin, W. 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Authorized representative of 
LESCHETIZKY 
8 KIMBARK AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Appointments by telephone, 





Blackstone 1620. 





ELEANOR HAZZARD 


PEOGOCE 


(SOPRANO) 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusive Management : 
437 FIFTH AVENUE . - : 





OLGA AND HELENE CASSIUS 


Vocal Instruction 
pils prepared for the operatic and concert stage. Spe 
s: Placing of ruined voices, rectifying of wrong methods 
athing by articulation of consonants and voice inflec 
1 fur »dan rental building of speaking voice. Send for 
uw’ “Die Erzieuhung der Stimme und Atmung.” 
Berlin, W. 


Studio: Prager Str. 35, 











MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 


ARONSON 


PIANIST-PEDAGOG CONCERT-PIANISTE 
BERLIN, W. BOZENER ST. '8 


Pianist and Teacher 

VICTOR ate modern ~ 
Send for free ough ar- 
booiles tte actin {= 


‘Studying Music Abroad” 
PETER VISCHER STR. 


MORATTI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 
Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., MOTZ ST. 53 





19 BE SLINGRIEDERAU 
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GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Augsburger St., 64 Berlin VW., Germany 


SUMMER GLASS FOR THE 


LESGHETIZKY METHOD 


UNDER INSTRUCTION OF 


MRS. POTTER-FRISSELL 
IN NEW SCHANDAU-OSTRAU, SAXON SWITZERLAND, GERMANY 


Address Villa 6, as above. 
until October i165, 1914 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfurstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 


Cable Address: KINGARK, BERLIN 





Class continues 














TINA LERNER’S RECENT EXPERIENCES. 


Russian Pianist Tells a Musical Courier Representative 
About Her Trips in Europe—Will Tour 
America This Season. 

“It seemed to me then that piano playing never existed.” 

Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, was recounting her 
experiences in the war inflicted district to a Mustcat Cov- 
RIER interviewer. 

“Ten days previous to the declaration of the Austrian- 
Servian conflict, I had gone from England, where I had 
passed a delightful summer, down. into the Austrian Tyrol, 
to Gossensas in the Brenner pass. I was the first one to 
start back to Berlin. 

“At Munich the German troops were already mobilizing, 
but I succeeded in reaching Berlin without difficulty.” 

It was in Berlin that the plucky little Russian had an 
opportunity to show her calibre. 

A Lerner party was to meet a party of American at one 
of the hotels Unter den Linden. They arrived just as 


TINA LERNER AT HER SUMMER HOME IN ENGLAND. 


war was declared with England. A great mob had gath- 
ered Unter den Linden. 

“Two German friends met us at the door,” she related. 
“Quiet, not a word of English!’ they warned. We could 
hear the surging of the mob. They threatened the hotel. 
It was necessary for us to get away at once. Four of us 
stood before the mob as the doors were opened. You can 
imagine our feelings. An empty auto stood near. We 
were able to use it. The driver turned right into the mob, 
but we finally escaped through the tiergarten.” 

Miss Lerner had an equally exciting flight to Amster- 
dam. 

“I was booked for the steamer Lusitania, November 6,” 
she narrated, “but I was bound to get away if I had to go 
I still have my Lusitania ticket in my pocket. 

“We were in Amsterdam. Americans were crowded in 
a kind of shed, awaiting inspection. I stood near a win- 
dow. Friends outside said they would take me through. 

“It was a big risk, but this happened and we escaped by 
auto to The Hague, and at length to Rotterdam by auto- 
we sailed to America on the steamer 


steerage. 


mobile, whence 
Ryndam.” 

It will be recalled that Miss Lerner toured Europe in 
concert last year. Her plans were to concertize in Norway, 
London, Paris, Liverpool, etc., during September and Oc- 
tober this year, but everything was “too upside down for 
that,” to use the pianist’s own words. 

“You feel that America is the vantage ground now?” 

“Yes, America always gives unlimited best opportunities. 

“I am beginning my tcur in the Middle West, at Rockford 
College, Rockford, It. From there I intend to return 
East, to New York and Boston. After that I shall go to 
the Pacific Coast until January 1.” 

Miss Lerner says she is immensely fond of California 
and its people. It might be said that the Californians are 
great admirers of the classical featured, dark eyed, little 
artist. 

Although optimistic about her present season here, her 











Koniggratzer St. 6, 





Steinway studios, Berlin 


Berlin, S. VW. Bergmann St. 102 
Very sccessibie, modern, sound-proo! studios with Steinway Grands for rent. 
STEINW AY & SONS : 
3 33 3 


For terms apply to warerooms 


Berlin, W., 9 








thoughts are with her mother in Berlin and with her 
friends across the sea. 

For as Miss Lerner says: “I have, of course, very mixed 
feelings, being Russian by birth, an American by adoption, 
with residence in Berlin, and I am very much at home in 
England. 

“I really feel as if every one of those feelings within me 
has felt one big blow.” 


Melba’s Debut. 

Nearly every one can trace various turning points in 
their lives, says Mme. Melba in the article “How I Be- 
gan” in T. P.’s Weekly. For myself, I look upon a cer- 
tain reception at Government House, Melbourne, as mark- 
ing a “big day” in my existence. This reception oc- 
curred while Lord Normanby was Governor-General, and 
I appeared really as a pianist, but between my piano solos 
I sang some simple songs at the piano. Afterward, Lady 
Normanby came up to me and said: “Dear child, you play 
brilliantly, but you sing much better than you play. Cul- 
tivate your voice, and you will have a great career.” 

At seventeen I married, and started soon afterward to 
learn singing in earnest. It is a strange thing that my 
first teacher trained me as a contralto. 

Alberto Randegger, the famous teacher, was not enthu- 
siastic regarding my chance of success as a singer. So 
after this rebuff I felt very nervous when we journeyed 
to Paris, and I sang to the great Mme. Marchesi. 

She listened with deep attention, and when I stopped 
she told me, with tears in her kind eyes, that she could 
only discover one break in my voice. “Stay with me a 
year, my child,” she said, “and I will mend that break.” 
My work, under her marvelous tuition, began the follow- 
ing day, and ten months later, at the Monnaie, Brussels, I 
made my first appearance on any stage, in any opera, as 
Gilda, in “Rigoletto!” 

October 15, 1887! Shall I ever forget that date? My 
nervousness, my anxiety, my overwhelming relief when 
the curtain fell and I knew that I had justified Marchesi’s 
belief in me, that I had really made a success. It was a 
wonderful, terrible night; a mixture of terror and joy, 
such as I shall never experience again—although my nerv- 
ousness seems to grow with each fresh performance. 

That performance marked the beginning of my public 
career, and I hope I may say, without undue conceit or 
exaggeration, that I have never since looked back. For 
twenty-seven years I have served the public all over the 
world, and been proud to be their servant. My first ap- 
pearance in London was made in May, 1888, at Covent 
Garden, when I sang the role of Lucia in Donizetti's 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” My work is my life. It has 
taken me round the world; it has brought me innumerable 
friends, known and unknown; it has given me the greatest 
happiness I have ever experienced in life. 








Huss’ 4 ti iti 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss’ sixth annual South- 
ern and Western tour will begin early in November and 
will take in a wide territory. They have spent most of 
the summer at their Lake George summer home, which is 
provided with an adjacent artistic studio. Trips to the 
wilder Adirondacks and the Berkshires have been one of 
their chief diversions. Three of the Huss pupils, Eleonore 
Payez, Ruth Covington and Ethel Thompson, have given 
informal recitals in the studio. Mr. and Mrs. Huss expect 
to return to New York City to begin a busy professional 
season on October 8. 

Their first joint recital, about ten years ago, took place 
under interesting auspices. It was at the White House 
at the invitation of President and Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
East Room was crowded with a distinguished and brilliant 
audience; the diplomatic corps in its gorgeous uniforms 
adding color to the sober black and white studies of sen- 
ators, judges and congressmen. What might have proved 
a serio-comic incident and came near suggesting Mozart’s 
nose—playing the middle note of a very widespread har- 
mony—occurred during one of Mr. Huss’ solos. The 
floor of the magnificent room was so smoothly polished 
that it shone with mirror-like brilliancy, and the pianist 
during a Schumann novelette felt his seat slipping by 
degrees farther and farther from the piano, until the angle 
of his arms was anything but legitimate according to rules 
of modern pianism. With a mighty effort he “saved the 
day” and the solo by pulling his seat into position during 
a short fermata. It is needless to say, that a large rug 
was placed under the pianist before the next group, and 
prevented any more skating rink-like performances. 





“While dressing in the morning I heard the landlady 
singing the tune of ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” When 
I came downstairs I complimented her on her religious 
fervor, to which she replied: ‘Lor, sir, it ain’t that exact- 
ly; but that's the toon I always boil my eggs by—one verse 
if I want ’em soft and two if I want "em hard!’ ”"—From 
Cowen’s “My Art and My Friends” (E. Arnold). 
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J li Cl n Will Tour ties being a reflection of the characteristics of the faculty, under 

* whose personal supervision the smallest details will be subject. 
The heads of the various departments are artists of the highest 
Julia Claussen, contralto of the Chicago Grand Opera experience, utilizing intelligence of procedure and sound pedagogical 
Company, expects to return to this country to make a principles in their instruction. The system of instruction is such 
as to afford the pupil every possible known advantage, namely, direct 
individual instruction, monthly public appearances of the pupils in 
recitals alternating with recitals given by the teachers; thus bring 
ing the pupils, teachers and parents in constant contact, lending a 
healthy impetus toward diligent work and good progress. The 
ensemble class meets regularly, and so much has been accomplished 
that preparations are under way to extend this most valuable 





activity Ensemble playing has helped wonderfully in the instruc 
tion, for it makes the student familiar with various musical forms, 





and also develops a keen sense discrimination 
Faculty—-The faculty for the year 1914-1915 is as follows, with 


possible additions: For 
Faculty Council—Manfred Malkin, director; Vladimir Dubinsky, 

S. Kinkelstein, Pictro Floridia, Maurice Kaufman, Joseph Paster 

nack, Sophie Tranbman, Arnold Volpe My 


Piano—-Manfred Malkin, F. T. Cortes, Morton B. Knafel, Ada 
Becker, Miss P. Rosenblum, F. Sareuel, William S. Schwartz Concerts 


apply to 
All the 

Managers 
or to me at my 
Personal address 


44 West 44th Street, New York 

















MR. AND MRS. CLAUSSEN IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, 
SAN FRANCISCO 








or not in missing some of the excitement on the other sice 


yhic F en ce Alma Voedisch, of Chi- : 
tour, which has been booked by Alma Voedisc ie dis Ailtedd hed be dake Senelé ad Armadan tee: anol 


country to stay in. For that reason he has taken a studi 


at 11 East Fifty-ninth street, New York, where he is al 


cago. 
The accompanying snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. Claussen 


; mn 3 on Gate Park, Ss “rancisco, during 
was taken at Golden Gate I ark, vs spe sc g ready ‘busily engaged in teaching the piano 
: C2 Ti ‘ ris *re last season. 7 
the Chicago Opera Company's visit there last seasor eA ae nee ET 8s — Sa GR ONE Y 
associated with his early success The Wizard of Ox,” he 





Malkin Music School Reopens. 


The second season of the Malkin Music School has be- 





gun auspiciously, with a larger enrollment of pupils of all 


ages thz © ine . year. The Malkin 

ages than the combined roster of last yea € wanpais iatcre 
School is unique in several respects, not only as to loca- 

tion (at 26 Mount Morris Park West), but in the fact Vielin—Maurice Kaufman, Henry Zucker, Arnold Velpe 
of having a superior virtuoso at the head, for Mr. Malkin Cello~Viadimir Dubinsky, L. Rudie 


has long enjoyed the reputation of being one of the finest Voice Culture and Repertoire—Pietro Floridia, J. Massel, Ormond 


ianists in America. is last conspicuous appearance was ' 
pianists in America His | if AS apf z Harmony, Composition, Ear Training—Rudolph Baumeister, Max 
with Ysaye, in a joint recital at Carnegie Hall, when the Dieseial 


Osborne, Joseph Pasternack, Sophie Traubman 





New York, Brooklyn and other dailies united in his Ensemble Class—Arnold Volpe 
praises. The director also strongly emphasizes the fact Orchestra Departmen’ —-S. Finkelstein 
that students who intended to go abroad to study will find 2 Ss 
in the Malkin Music School the efficiency, thoroughness Se P 
i “hay ot Paul Tietjens in New York. 

and inspirational atmosphere of the leading European con- 
orvenes ; ‘oli ' ree Among those whom the war in Europe has decided to 

Y york . cal and cello depart- - mt 

The unusual work of the vio qetys “ " “ change their field of activity is Paul Tietjens 

i ized, f all se branches splen- , 

ments is also recognized, for in al! these branches sj Mir. ‘Tistead, whe te 6 ounll of Lendutiky tod, mor 


i s already have been obtained, and publicly ; 

did results already have bee : sbtai “oe , pt BS recently, Harold Bauer, established himself in Berlin two 
, ~Cits a word, this institution , : 

shown, through recitals, etc. 7 years ago, where he engaged in the various musical occu 


: , an artist vi 1 smonstrated his ; : 
is run by an artist virtuoso who has demo pations abounding in that city. Besides teaching, putting 





superiority, one who combines highest ideals with prac- in hard work at the piano and engaging in composition 

tical methods. The new catalogue will be sent on re- and frequently the harde: work of listening to innumerable 

quest; it contains all needful information, such as a list concerts, he found time to compose a new operetta, a feat 

of teachers, rates of tuition, ere. Phe Se ae nearly as remarkable, however, as the fact that it was 

of free and partial scholarships is mentioned, making clear almost immediately accepted for production. The date of 

that there are “free pupils” and some who enjoy partial 14. production was fixed for October 1, but Mr. Tietjens PA rIETJENS 

free lessons because of unusual talent, but possessing lim- now strongly suspects that the opening will be postponed 

ited means, to a much later date. regards the composing of operettas as a decided side issue 
The following is culled from the new catalogue: Reversing the usual order of things, Mr. Tietjens cam He has never lost sight of the serio de of music, and 
The Malkin Music School was organized with the chief sim in 4 America this summer for a short vacation and had has always kept up his work at the pia in which he ex 

view to provide an efficient medium for musical education It is i S i ‘ : ; 

waleue in its nature, in that it presents sincerity of purpoce, secured his return passage to Europe when the sailing was cel He will be heard this season in recital, and in nu 

efficiency of teaching, and thoroughness or method; all these quali cancelled. He does not know yet whether he was lucky merous private musicales 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


TOUR=-SEASON 109014-15-=NOW BOOKING 


Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West"34th Street, New York STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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In America January to April 1915 
hth dA Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York. KNABE PIANO 
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CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARGARET EK EC WY ES conrraito 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 W. 34th St. New York 
Phone 1810 Audubon 





Management 


Persona) Address, 600 West 138th St. 


agelo CORTESE 


America’s Distinguished 
HARPIST 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 








Management, Antonia Sawyer, 


HUSTON 


SOPRANO 
Europe Season 1914-15 











AMEDPORPS 


ira 


eb pe aaa 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


lisohn Musical Burea 
Management, The Wo! 1 West 34th Street, New York 


GENOVESE 


Formerty Manhattan Opera Co. 
mecerts, Recitals and Musicales 
AWNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 BROADWAY, WEW YORK 


Carl Pohli 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munich, GERMANY 











MEZZO SOPRANO. 
Available for ¢ 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 

















MADAME ANITA RIO 


CELEBRATED AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


after six vears of operatic successes in Europe, will return 
ountry in ae soe Cane and Suaseete 








t this « 
Engagements. 





Managemen MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
HO OWARD Ee POTTE R, Business Manager 
NEW YORK 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Carmen Melis, Clara 
Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini_ and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
( erts. Musical Director of the 
L abor Tensile Choir, New York. Teach- 
ng during summer, Monday, Wednes- 
lay and Saturday only. Special terms, 
VOCAL STUDIO. 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Bulidrng, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
sxdeanced pupils. Write for Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL = 














Teacher of 
Clemens, Mme. 








DUTCH 
PIANIST 


American Tour Begins 
October, 1914 


Management ANTONIA “SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 








May Beegle, Pittsburgh Manager. 


May Beegle, Pittsburgh concert manager, announces a 
second season of Ellis concerts, with the following stars 
and dates: Olive Fremstad and Pasquale Amato, October 
27; Julia Culp and Harold Bauer, November 24; Fritz 
Kreisler and Elizabeth van Endert, January 12; Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, January 27. These attractions prom- 
ise to duplicate the success of the Ellis concerts last sea- 
son, which are reported to have broken all records for at- 
tendance in Carnegie Music Hall. 

In addition to this series, Miss Beegle will, as in former 
years, have a number of other attractions throughout the 
season, including Ferruccio Busoni; the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for two concerts, with Maggie Teyte and 


MAY BEEGLE, 
Pittsburgh concert manager. 
Alda, Francis Mac- 
and Pavlowa and her Russian dancers. Other im- 
are in contemplation, and will be an- 


Josef Hofmann; Paderewski, Francés 
millen, 
portant attractions 
nounced later. 

Miss Beegle ranks with the most efficient concert man- 
having a thorough knowledge of all 
that makes for success. Prior to entering into the man- 
agerial business for herself, she was secretary for the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra during Emil Paur’s regime. Since 
the disbandment of this organization, Miss Beegle has 
given to the Pittsburgh public all the symphony orches- 
stars during the past five seasons. 
2 Farmers Bank Building. 


agers in the country, 


tras and prominent 
Miss Beegle’s office is 131 


John Prindle Scott Returns. 


October 16, The Monday Evening Club, of Norwich, 
N. Y,, will give a recital devoted exclusively to works by 
the American composer, John Prindle Scott. The pro- 
gram, which will be sung by local musicians, consists of 
songs, quartets and choruses. 

Mr. Scott has just returned to New York from his va- 
cation feeling refreshed and ready for hard work. He 
spent the major part of the summer in the mountains, en- 
joying outdoor sports of all kinds, in which he is greatly 


interested. He walked about 300 miles. 





Pittsburgh Ladies’ Orchestra Has Returned. 


After an absence of four weeks, the members of the 
Pittsburgh Ladies’ Orchestra, of which Albert D. Liefeld 
is the director, have returned to Pittsburgh. During this 
time they have traveled a distance of thirty-eight hundred 
miles, throughout the States of Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. They report a splendid trip, all 
having enjoyed the best of health. At a concert at the 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. (the West Side Branch), they scored 
a particular success. During October they will make a 
short tour of Ohio and western New York State. 


Lizette Josty-Hammond Has Begun Teaching. 


Lizette Josty-Hammond has resumed teaching at her 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 
Broadway, New York. 





Neglia’s “Venetian Suite” scored a big success recently 


in Bad Nauheim. 


DJANE LAVOIE-HERZ 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Touring Canada and United States Season 1914-1915 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Steinway Piano used. 


ww Hall Aci. 


TENOR 


WHEELER == 
FRANCIS ROGERS ~ === 


Recital, na: Concert Carnegie Hail 














Soprano 





VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management of Miss Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
im America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert M. H. HANSON, 
a7 Fitth Aven New York 


§ BRAUN 


Voice Culture : Repertoire 
Opera Concert Oratorio 


Studio: 446 CENTRAL PARK WEST 


GEORGE HAMLIN ° 


Will, without fail, fill his en- 
gagements in America next 
February, March and April. 


HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN BALL, NEW YORK 


MOLIERE 


Fi Principat 
Seto rattan 


Address, Musical Courier Co. 


MANUEL 


QUIROGO 


THE WONDERFUL SPANISH 
VIOLINIST 


American Tour Opens Carnegie Hall, October 17th 
Direction Sam S. and Lee Shubert 
MANAGEMENT, R. E. JOHNSTON, 

1451 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHN McCORMACK’S ART. 








The Irish Tenor Is Due in New York October 16 to Begin Another American Concert 
Tour—New York Recital October 31—Why This Artist Commands Such Wonderful Suc- 
cess—He Possessses Rare Musicianship, Ils an Accomplished Pianist, Violinist and 
Master of Instrumentation—Is Now at Work on a Symphony—Manager Charles 
L. Wagner Is Enthusiastic Over the Approaching McCormack Season. 








John McCormack will sail back to America on the steam- 
ship Mauretania, October 10, arriving in New York Octo- 
ber 16. To mention that he is the Irish tenor seems su- 
perfluous, for it would seem that the whole world should 
know John McCormack. His concert appearances from 
coast to coast of the United States have always meant en- 
thusiastic capacity houses. His European concerts are 
attended with the same results, and in Australia last season 
the vast audiences gave vent to an enthusiasm which be- 
came almost frenzy. The press of Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, etc., could not say enough in his praise, columns 
of which were reproduced in the Musica, Courrer at the 
time, 

One great charm of the tenor’s art is his ability to inter- 
pret the beauty and soul of song to those who otherwise 
give but little of their attention to vocal art—to those who 
“feel” and “enjoy” his singing, but cannot and do not care 
to know the reason why, as well as to those of recognized 
understanding and appreciation of music and the vocal art. 

That John McCormack is young and a pleasing person- 
ality on the concert stage has its decided value, but the 
enormous box office receipts, wherever he appears, are as 
potent testimonials as one could desire to John MecCor- 
mack’s ability to give the keenest pleasure and enjoyment 
possible by his singing alone—a pleasure which recognizes 
the song as presented by John McCormack as the load- 
stone and puts the man in the background. People go to 
hear John McCormack sing. His programs do not fail to 
please. He is usually forced to double or triple them. 

Bursts of applause greet McCormack’s first appearance 
and the enthusiasm increases after number. He 
never fails to win the hearts of his hearers from the first 
Encore 


every 


and to hold complete sway until the conclusion. 
after encore is demanded, and his audiences are not satis- 
fied until they are granted. 

For John McCormack has a tenor voice of the sweetest 
lyric quality and ample temperament, to which heaven born 
gifts the tenor has added the fundamental requisites of 
technic. His breath 
control, remarkable diction, particularly 


portamento, mezzavoce, phrasing, 
in English; his 
splendid pronunciation of the foreign languages (his Ital- 
ian has oft been declared perfect), like well-oiled machi- 
nery, place no incumbrance in the way of unhampered flow 
of song, and the people are caught and held by the magic 
of his voice and interpretations. 

Nor is he confined in his interpretations to the purely 
McCormack can interpret the dramatic with equal 
voice and art. 


lyric. 


The tenor possesses rare musicianship. He is an ac- 
complished pianist, a violinist and master of instrumenta- 
tion, in fact he is now at work on a symphony. Spending 
hours at the piano with the classic composers is one of 
McCormack's pet diversions. Difficulties with an accompa- 
nying orchestra are unknown to him. Each member of 
the orchestra recognizes the broad musicianship of the 
tenor at once, and John McCormack is given sympathetic 
support from each last man in the orchestra. 

Just te follow his career in Australia alone last season 
suffices to show what he can do. And what was true there 
is true of every McCormack appearance. 

In 1912 this reference to John McCormack appeared in 
the Los Angeles (Cal.) Times: 

“John McCormack is the only young tenor I know today 
who fills perfectly the purely lyric tradition. How this 
English speaking young man ever took time to learn to 
sing will probably remain one of the anomalous mysteries 
of contemporary music. 

“Such limpid use of the voice, such a delicate command 
of portamento, such mezzavoce, such round, luscious, ap- 
pealing, ringing tone, floating on the breath and formed 
apparently without the slightest limitation or 
throaty pressure—to tell the truth, all these things do not 
seem logical or even sane in these days of passion-tatter- 
ing. Mr. McCormack appears to bear the standard of bel 
canto pure and undefiled.” 

In 1914 the following appeared in the same paper: 

“John McCormack is about to reach the twenty-ninth 
milestone of his life and is probably just now at his very 
best. He has gained greater poise and his well known 
lyricism rises to dramatic fervor when required. His 
quality of voice, tenor robusto, goes well with his virile, 
big, handsome personality. His enunciation is clear and 


physical 


his tone sympathetic; he has method, but, above all, that 
intelligent and emotional power of expression that holds 
and grasps an audience.” 

The above press notices are only two, chosen from a 
great number of others, which are apt illustrations of the 
striking growth in the ability of the tenor within two short 
years, and also of the increase in the appreciation of his 
audiences. 

The McCormack-Wagner combination has been a happy 
one in every sense of the word. Charles L. Wagner, John 
McCormack’s manager, has been, as One might say, to the 
business end what McCormack has been to the artistic 
side, making a decidedly well balanced combination. 

Mr. Wagner's own statement illustrates their perfect un- 
derstanding: “It took us only eight minutes by the watch 
to make our first contract in St. Paul five years ago. Mc 
Cormack knew that I believed in him, and he had looked 
me up and believed in me. That made the contract and 
has kept our contract going.” 

Mr. Wagner also added, referring to the tenor “| 
think McCormack’s business is coming in bigger than ever, 
and it looks as if he will have the usual successful season 
that he deserves.” 

John McCormack’s American season will open October 
26. His first New York recital will be given in Carnegie 
Hall, October 31. 





Mary S. Warfel in the Yosemite. 


Mary S. Warfel, the young harpist, has sent to the M' 
stcAL Courrer the accompanying snapshot, taken recently in 


MARY 8S. WARFEL AND THE CALIFORNIA BIG TREE 


the Wawona Big Tree Grove, Yosemite National 
California. 


. P 
Unique Concerts in Odd Places. 
The Ernest Gamble Concert Party has appeared in many 
odd places in its “little journeys” over the United States, 


Canada, Mexico and Europe. The party has given con 
certs before 1,100 convicts at the State penitentiary, Fort 
Madison, Ia., and Mr. Gamble says it was a most intelli- 
gent and discriminating audience, who demanded only the 
best music and who would have hissed such sentiments as 
“Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight?” 

A picturesque matinee performance was given on board 
the United States warship Wabash, with 800 sailors out on 
the open deck. 

A most pathetic concert was given before several hun- 


Departmen t~ 
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sano 


HANS VAN DEN BURG 
ELISE CONRAD 
LAWRENCE GOODMAN 
LEWIS M. HUBBARD 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 
LOUIS STILLMAN 
SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 
VITA WITEK 


Free supplementary classes 
Musical Form and Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, Compe 
tration, Literary and Art Lectures, Musical History, Chan 


» Theory, Rhythm, Bar Tra 
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Che von Ende School of Music 


44 WEST 85th STREET : - NEW YORK 
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Helen Ware Will Locate in New York. 
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Louise Gerard-Thiers Resumes Teaching. 


New York vocal teacher 


Louise Gerard-Thiers, the 


nounces that she returned from abroad on September 


and has opened her studio at Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mme. Gerard-Thiers may be seen by appointment 
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Season 1914-1915 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
Has the Honor to Present the Violinist 


PALDIN 


Assisted at the Piano by 
ANDRE BENOIST 








Steinway Piano 


veVERE-SAPIO 


ima Donna Soprano from Paris Grand Operss ¥ Scala, Milan; 
yvent Garden, London; Metropolitan Opera, » ete, ete, in 
Ai erica Season 1914-15. For terms and dates La 
65 Central Park West, New York. 
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MME. MARIE 
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Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 


_. of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for Concerts - January to June, 1915 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Guilmant Organ School Catalogue. 


William C. Carl, Mus. Doc., has arrived in New 
York, and the regular semesters of the Guilmant Organ 
School will begin. The enrollment is already large. 
Scores of organists, graduates of the school, occupy prom- 
inent positions in churches of America, Canada and else- 
where, and this is the best testimony of the thoroughly 
practical course laid out by Dr. Carl. Pupils are taught 
all the essentials connected with an organist and direc- 
tor’s duties, even down to the little understood “insides” 
of the “king of instruments,” for there is a course in 
organ tuning, repairing, etc. 

The new catalogue is in press, and from it the following 
interesting matter is reprinted: 

Scuepuce oy Worx. 

Two years constitute the course with a post-graduate course of one 
year for those desiring to perfect themselves still more, enlarge 
their repetoire, or in preparation for degrees, etc. 

Examinations are held twice each year, in February by the fac- 
ulty and in May before the board of examiners, when each student 
is required to play an organ piece, read a trio at sight, transpose 
a chant one tone up and down, read a vocal score at sight, har- 
monize a melody at the keyboard, harmonize a figured bass at the 
keyboard, modulate, in addition to paper work in harmony, counter- 
point, orchestration, musical dictation, hymnology, musical form, 
write an essay, organ tuning, boy choir training and general ques- 
tions on musical knowledge. These requirements are the same as 
demanded by the Americon Guild of Organists for the associate ex 
aminations. In the fina! tests an average of 70 per cent. in the 
paper work, and 7o per cent. in the work at the organ is required. 

The school year extends over a period of thirty weeks, beginning 
October 6, 1914. 

Christmas vacation, two weeks; Easter one week, 

Tuition 1914-1915. 

The terms for each year of the course are $200, payable in ad- 
vance, and includes the subjects as indicated above and all ad- 
vantages of the school. The fee for a diploma is $20. 

Students desiring to study the organ under Dr. Carl without tak- 
ing the reeular course can do so. Terms for twenty lessons, $100, 
Length of each lesson, forty-five minutes. 

Sincere Suayecrs, 

Students can register for single subjects if desired. 


payable in advance. 


Terms on 
application. 

Those desiring preparatory organ tuition can study with one of 
the assistan: teachers, who have been personally trained by Dr. Carl. 
Rates $so0 per term of twenty lessons, 

All outstanding accounts must be paid before the annual examina- 
tions in May, otherwise the student will not be eligible for the 
same. 

Students who register after the beginning of the term are charged 
No allowance will be made for temporary ab- 
sence from lessons, or for lessons discontinued, except in cases of 
protracted illness of several weeks’ duration. 

Factnities Fox Orcan Practice. 

Exceptional advantages are offered for organ practice, and two 
organ are available—a three manual Roosevelt organ equipped with 
also a two manual instrument; both 


for the full term. 


ill mechanical accessories, etc., 
propelled by eelectric motors, 

The terms for organ practice are: Thirty-five cents an hour on the 
two manual organ, and fifty cents an bour on the three manual 
organ. 

Terms are invariably payable in advance, and all lessons will be 
charged for except in cases of protracted illness. 

Address: 44 West Twelfth Street, New York City. 
Telephone connection. 
Cable address: Organista, New York. 





Pelton-Jones Opens at Briarcliff Lodge. 


Judging from indications, 
celebrated harpsichord virtuosa, 


Frances Pelton-Jones, the 
is to have the busiest 
Fortunately, she is on this side of 
the Atlantic; had not a serious illness intercepted plans, 
she might have been more or less stranded in Europe. In 
addition to a vacation in Switzerland, Italy and Germany, 
her plans included concertizing in France and England, 
engagements in Paris and London having been arranged. 
As it is, Miss Pelton-Jones feels that America is “quite 
good enough,” and it would seem from the number of 
inquiries for her that America shares the same opinion in 
regard to her and her unique art. 

Following an opening concert at the beautiful Briarcliff 
Lodge, October 4, assisted by Florence de Courcy, con- 
tralto, she starts on a tour West, with Iowa and Nebraska 
as her destination, covering intermediate territory in 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, where she is to appear 
in the “artist courses” of prominent colleges and clubs. 


season of her career. 





Inga Hoegsbro Heard in Recital. 


A recital was given at Southport, Conn., September 12, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Frank Hillman Hall. Inga 
Hoegsbro-Christensen, the Scandinavian pianist and di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Northern Music, New 
York, played compositions by Russian, Norwegian and 
Finnish composers, and was recalled after each appear- 
ance. Her style of playing, which was interesting, highly 
artistic and rich in coloring, was greatly appreciated by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Beautiful roses were 
presented to the charming and unique artist. Mrs. Hoegs- 
bro-Christensen it at present in Maplewood, N. J., where 
she is teaching a class of talented pupils, which gave a 
recital, Saturday, September 109. 

The Conservatory of Northern Music will reopen its 
new studios in October. 


Room 912, 1170 Broadway, New York 
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Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan, New York. 
Covent Garden, London. 
Imperial Royal ra, Vienna. 
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Opera and Wagner Festivals, 
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Season 1914-1915 with the 
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The Sensation of the Year 
CARL 


FLESCH 


The Great Hungarian Violinist 


Second American Tour 
ENTIRE SEASON 1914-1915 
Management HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 

















BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, June 9,191 4 


American Tour, March-May, 1915 


OPERA 33 LIEDER 33 ORATORIO 
in Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: ‘ 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y_ 
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\TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
Grand Opera Prima Donna 


SEASON 1914-15 BOOKING 


Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 


New York and Brooklyn Recitals Early in November 


Reston Ad’. Setar tea acs SCT 
Address: Detreville-Bruxelles 
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The Great Czech Tenor 
In America January, February, March and April, 1915 
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HENRIETTE BACH 


- Management, Wolisohn Bureau, 1 W. 34 St.. N. Y. 


The MAMBOURG CONSERVATORY o MUSIC 


Unsurpassed faculty of over sixty teachers. Re-opens September 1st 
TORONTO, CANADA 


= FABBRINI 


Minneapolis 


LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
21 West 30th St. . 3 3 5} 2 


FREDERIC C. FREEMANTEL ;.. 


89 South Tenth Street Minneapols, Minn. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway : : New York City 


JANE OSBORN-HANNAH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Song Recitals Orehestrel Appearances 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 
Porsonal Management Chas. L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, New York 


JOHN Mic CORMACK 


In America Entire Seasom 1914-15 
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RUDOLPH GANZ 


“THE PIANIST WITH A MESSAGE” 
Returns to America for 
Season of 1914-1918 


Exclusive Management, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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Prima Donna Soprario 


SEASON 1914-15 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
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Personal Management, CHAS. L. WAGNER 
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SAN DIEGO HAS A NEW 
AND ACTIVE CHORAL SOCIETY. 


People’s Chorus Starts with Large Membership—Symphony 
Orchestra Begins Rehearsals. 
San Diego, Cal., September 1, rorg 
This town has been very quiet since the State Conven- 
tion of the Music Teachers’ Association, which, by the 
way, was so admirably reviewed by Jane Catherwood, 
Musicat Courier correspondent in Los Angeles. The 
report was much enjoyed by all the local mvsicians. 
Peorce’s CHorus Orcantzen. 





Willibald Lehmann, who was so energetic in connection 
with the Teachers’ Association convention, has at last 
found something to do that will make use of his musical 
and executive ability and all his spare energy. He has 
organize a new choral society, to be known as the Peo 
ple’s Chorus of San Diego, with an initial membership of 
over 300. This undertaking was launched in June and 
shows the healthiest pessible symptoms of a long life, 
which is something this city has always had to contend 
with. It is apparently easy enough to start a chorus, but 
more difficult to keep it going, and the great interest and 
enthusiasm of this new organization is certainly hopeful 
While beginning with lighter work, Willibald Lehmann’s 
intention is to present “The Creation” in the near future 
with the best soloists available, and the chorus has already 
begun rehearsing this oratorio. The Popular Symphony 
Orchestra will work in connection with this body of 
singers. 

This city is certainly fortunate in possessing men of 
Lehmann’s ability and musicianship and the future of 
San Diego is practically ensured, musically, by the active 
cooperation of such men, 

Home From Evrore. 


Edna Darch has just returned from Europe after an 
exciting and interesting experience. Several other San 
Diegans, musical students and musicians, are at present 
in Europe. 

SympHony Orcuestra REHEARSING. 

The San Diego Symphony Orchestra, B. Roscoe Schry 
ock, conductor, is already at work upon this season's 
offerings, which will include many ambitious programs 

TYNDALL Gray 


Louise Jansen Wylie i in na West. 


Louise Jansen Wylie, the soprano, is to be the soloist 
with the Wichita Symphony Orchestra, Wichita, Kan., 
October 4. This will be Mme. Wylie’s third appearance 
in Wichita. 

“I will never forget Wichita,” said the soprano. “My 
first appearance there was two years ago, and my train 
was so late in arriving that I was forced to sing an entire 
recital program without my dinner. My carriage drove 
me directly to Philharmony Hall from the train and | 
dressed in one of the dressing rooms while a large audi- 
ence waited patiently.” 

Mme. Wrylie’s success in New York last season is creat 
ing much interest in her work throughout the West and 
her bookings already include the entire Middle West 


Mrs. Willis E. Bacheller’s Pupils. 


Since locating in New York City, about three years ago 
Mrs. Willis E. Bacheller, the vocal instructor, has estab- 
lished a large clientele. The influx of pupils from all over 
the country has been on a steady increase, so she says, 
as this artist-teacher is well known from coast to coast for 
her conscientious and painstaking devotion to those who 
place themselves under her guidance. 

At a concert given on April 22, 1914, Mrs. Bacheller had 
a list of four successful pupils, all of whom studied ex- 
clusively with her. They were: Sara Fuller, coloratura 
soprana; Dora Edwards, contralto; S. Rothstein, tenor, 
and Max Roselle, bass. 


Mrs. Babcock Moves to Larger Studios. 


Owing to the marked increase in her business of man- 
aging artists, Charlotte Babcock finds that her present 
quarters in Carnegie Hall, New York, are too small. After 
October 1 she may be found in the same building, at the 
fine and spacious studios known as No. 100, with an en 
trance on Fifty-seventh street. 


David Dubinsky’s Recital. 

David Dubinsky, the Philadelphia violinist, is to give a 
recital in that city on October 27. Mr. Dubinsky will, 
without doubt, present a varied program in his usual 
pleasing manner. 











“Test our musical resources” advises the Chicago 
Herald. It’s a good idea. Never has there been a better 
chance. 
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THE ART THEORIES OF THE MOTET 
CHORAL SOCIETY, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 








BY OTTO TORNEY SIMON, MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 








From the standpoint of technic, program ‘and lighting, 
the work and concerts of the Motet Choral Society of 
Washington may be considered unlike the usual presenta- 
tion. 

The basic tone in choral singing is generally one of son- 
ority and breadth, necessary in the rendition of such com- 
positions as those of Bach and Handel. In these and sim- 
ilar works the composer produces effects by structural and 
contrapuntal treatment; quantity, rather than quality of 
tone and fine shading, becomes an essential elemert. 

In contradistinction to such a broad school of poly- 
art, there exists another that might be termed “the 
in which, by definite technic, 
and power are subordinated 


phonic 
school of repressive tone,” 
the qualities of dominance 
to unusual reserve and suggestion, resulting in an instru- 
ment responsive to the finer and subtler moods. 

Of the solo voice the question may be asked, why sonor- 
ity of tone and brilliancy of technic frequently awaken but 
casual interest, while the production of the mezza voce 
or of controlled pianissimo, especially in the upper regis- 
immediately arouse the attention, and weave 
an unusual spell of psychological sig- 


ters, will 


about the audience 
nificance. 

that the latter quality 
It has the 


The answer would seem to be, 


exerts a peculiar stimulus on the imagination. 


OTTO TORNEY SIMON. 
power to quicken, to evoke a mood, and to arouse in the 
subconscious self of the listener certain states of latent im- 
pression and memory, of reminiscence, of a keener sense 
of beauty, and of ideals and hopes long dormant. 

Such conditions in the deeper strata of man’s being are 
awakened, not by the tone of effulgence, but by the tone in 
shadow. 

In choral singing, this quality of the repressive tone, 
through the medium of correctly applied technic, has un- 
usual interpretative possibilities. Such results, however, 
are not to be obtained by the director of only exceptional 
musical knowledge and gifts, for to these qualifications 
should be added the necessary skill of the master 6f sing- 
ing. The importance of such knowledge, as an essential 
factor of successful and impressive choral rendition, has 
not been sufficiently realized or emphasized. Without it, 
the finest gradations of the esthetic quality and tonal color 
become impossible. 

The principles of training the solo voice should therefore 
be directly applied to the choral body. 

These principles of technic include breath control that 
will result in the evenly sustained tone of any degree of 
and also in the cantilena, or the smooth rendition 
of the phrase. They include the knowledge to adjust the 
registers of the female voice, and to develop the sombre 
upper tones of the male voice. 

From this technic may be easily evolved the basic tone of 
beauty, suggestion and control. 


The technic of the Motet Choral Society differs then 


power, 


from the usual choral technic, in special acceptance and 
cultivation of the repressive tone as a medium for expres- 
In so doing, it does not, however, exclude the 
The school of 


sion. 
broader quality of sonority and of power. 
massive effects is frequently used. 

Music is not the only art that may express profundity 
through reserve. The canvases of Corot and Rousseau are 
full of deep shadows, and the pictures of Carriere and 
Whistler are seen behind the veil of indistinctness or in the 
gloom of twilight that precedes the greater darkness. Many 
of the works of Turner are impressive through the delicacy 
of color tints, and indistinctness of haze and atmosphere, 
with outline of object or figure, however, almost obliter- 
ated. Under such conditions that essential spirit of art, 
which is its very life and essence, becomes alive and lumi- 
nous, while the medium remains suggestive. 

What is most impressive in art is founded not so much 
on the exuberances and joys of life, as on its sorrows, and 
these are lifted from the personal to universal significance 
by the intuitive vision of the creative artist. So the pro- 
grams of the Motet Choral Society, though not excluding 
compositions of breadth and nobility, of lightness and 
charm, tend toward what is serious and even austere. They 
do not represent a casual pastime or diversion. If in any 
degree they have impressed in the past, it is because this 
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deeper and universal significance of the profounder emo- 
tions has been touched. 

The programs of these concerts are not alone confined to 
the scholarly form of the motet, with its fine interpretative 
possibilities. Freer forms, with essential tone, shading and 
atmosphere are often given. In the compositions of greater 
length the difficulty is to find inspiration throughout. We 
deem it more artistic to give portions of a work that are 
interesting and inspirational, than the entire work for the 
mere sake of continuity. 

The effects of lighting are also distinctive and unique. 
Music makes its impressions on the imagination through 
the sense of hearing, while vision often disturbs and inter- 
The glare of high lights becomes an irritant to the 
inner vision of both artist and audience. During these 
concerts, therefore, the theatre is in darkness, while the 
lights of the stage are eliminated to such a degree that mo- 
tion, form, physiognomy and dress become indistinct. 

Where the presentation of an art is ostentatiously given 
its spirit remains shyly hidden. 

So the lighting effect of the Motet Choral Society cre- 
ates an unusual atmosphere of preparation. In its dim- 
ness, through the medium of the repressive, veiled tone, art 
reaches out. Gropingly toward this the spirit of the listener 
advances, ever eager and receptive. The union of art and 
spirit is beyond the power of words or explanation, for it 


feres. 


is a thing so deep in significance, and at the same time so 
exquisitely fragile, that to speak of it would be but to shat- 
ter it and destroy. 

The music sung by the Motet Choral Society has in- 
cluded motets by 

Palestrina, 1528-1594 (Italian school) 

Vittoria, 
Durante, 
Eccard, 1§53-1611 (German). 
Calvisius, 1556-1615. 
Praetorius, 1571-1621. 
Bach, 1685-1750. 


Also, miscellaneous compositions by 


1540-1608, 
1684-1755. 


Handel, 168s-i7s9 (German) 
Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn. 
Wagner 
Liszt. 
Rubinstein 
Tschaikowsky. 
Glinka. 
Taneyef. 
Gretchaninoff. 


1770-1827 


(Russian) 


Hamerik (Scandinavian) 
Gade. 

Berlioz (French) 
Massenet. 

Arne (English). 

Elgar. 

Bantock. 
Coleridge-Taylor. 


Mile. De Treville’s Unique Folder Praised. 


Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura soprano, has received 
the following appreciation of her unique circulars from 
N. J. Corey, manager of the Detroit Symphony Associa- 
tion: 

Detroit, September 10, 1914. 
My Dear Mite. ove your 
circular, and it 
tnat you do, it is thoroughly unique and original 
that 
but evidently you can 
interpretation, both of them 
thought you must have put in 
thing new. 


Trévitu I received 


is worthy 


have just new 


of special attention, for, like everything 
One would hardly 
there could be anything new 


have thought along the line of 


circulars, originate a circular as well as an 


difficult enough feats The careful 


this has certainly resulted in some 
It is an idea that many will doubtless hasten to copy, as it is so 
different from the hundreds of circulars that are contantly pouring 


into one’s office. I am glad that your season is promising so bril 
For the good of the public you cannot be too busy 


With best wishes, IT am, 


liantly 


Sincerely yours, 


. (Signed) N. J. Corry 


Esperanza Garrigue Returning. 
Esperanza Garrigue, the New York vocal teacher, is 


due to arrive in New York on September 29 on the steam- 
ship Noordam, 


Cadman’s Plans for the Fall and Winter. 


Gharles Wakefield Cadman, composer, has recently 
changed his residence te Fort Collins, Col. near Denver, 
where he has taken a bungalow on the outskirts of the 
little city and within a superb view of the first range of the 
Rockies. In this retreat he expects to start the composi- 
tion of a one act opera, a piano sonata and a piano quintet, 
besides several works in smaller form, this season. 

Cadman will make a short concert tour this year on ac- 
count of his desire to do creative work, and his concert- 
izing with the Indian vocalist, Tsianina Redfeather, who 
assists him in his “Indian Music Talk,” will be confined 
to two Mid-Western and Northwestern trips and to a 
spring tour on the Pacific Coast. He is now under the 
management of John C. Wilcox, of Denver, with L. E 
Behymer looking after the Far Western engagements. 

Princes Tsianina will appear with Cadman three times 
at the State Teachers’ Association convention held at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Also at Lawrence Conservatory in Apple- 
ton, Wis., and other Wisconsin cities, with Muskegon, 
Mich., and Grand Rapids taken on the same trip. Engage- 
ments are pending on this northwestern trip in Omaha, 
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Lincoln and Kansas City. Mr. 
tracted spring season for Mr. Cadman on the Pacific Coast 
He and booked Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Course and will fill engagements as 


Sechymer reports a pro 


Tsianina Redfeather are with the 


far north as Seattle. They appeared with success in Port 
land, Ore., last spring, and a return date is expected in 
that city. 

Cadman’s trio in D major for violin, cello and piano is 
now issued by his publisher, White-Smith Music Company, 
Boston, Mass., and is already booked on the programs of 
prominent trio organizations. 
eminent success in New York at the Mozart Society, the 


This work was heard with 


Manuscript Society (played by Paulo Gruppe, Davinoff 


and the composer), and in Boston at the Harvard Musical 
Society, in Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and the Pacific Coast 
cities last season. According to the critics on the dailies 
it has placed Mr. Cadman as a serious composer before the 
public, which had known him previously only as a com- 


poser of songs and ballads. 


Mme. von Turk-Rohn at Asbury Park. 


Due to her success in an early August appearance at the 
Arcade in Asbury Park, N. J., the Viennese soprano, Bar- 
oness Olga von Turk-Rohn, was recalled on September 5 
6 and 7 to fill three return engagements at that resort. H<s 
success upon these last three occasions, when she appeared 
with the Arcade orchestra, was even greater than on the 
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instance of her first appearance with the same organiza- 
tion. 


Following are two extracts from the shore papers, in 


which praise for her brilliant performance is strongly 


voiced : 


Another delightful concert, the last of the special week-end events 
at the Arcade, was given last night before a large and appreciative 


audience It was one of the finest concerts that has been given on 
the boardwalk this summer 

lurk-Robn 

f the baroness and she received a cordial 
added in 


pleasure of the yn r main 1 


The soloist last night was Baroness Clga von 
a return engagement 
ing She was in fine voice and her singing 

easure to the 
+h 


¢ aria “Faust” and 


“Dream.” 


irom 


Shore Press, Septem! 


Two large and rudienc 
the Arcade 


were 


appreciative 
yesterday afternoon and 
artistic ones, the orchestra being 
farewell program; Baroness Olga von 
thusiastically received 
Baroness Olga von Turk-Rohn 


tional, as shown by her solo work last night 


efforts were fully appreciated. She showed ripen 
fervor and insig 


(Advertisement. ) 


and sang with her usual 


bury Park, September 8, to14 


Christine Miller at Clarksburg. 


Miller's 


notable event. 


Clarksburgh, W 


The contralto, who 


Christine recital in last 


winter was a was in 


splendid voice and spirits, was cordially received, as the 


following verifies: 


A thoroughly delightful and ed 


by an appreciative and sympatheti 


day evening in the First Baptist 
mtralto of Pittsburgh 
Mille 


as she 


the celebrated cx 


warmly welcomed recitals. Miss 


to better advantage, 


fairly 


everyone of her 


audience 


In fact, she brimmed over with ent! 


hearers to such an extent as 


notable in the history of local musical events 


tully enjoyed and her reception so cordial that 


sponded with an unusually large number 


voice ts one of remarkable quality and 


of pitch and sustaining power Her voi 


only a rich colorful contralto, but is also 


range Nothing is to be desired in 


pression, which, indeed, are striking feat 


Then she is a beautiful woman and has a « 
nd devoid of en 


burg (W. Va.), Daily 


»bhishness, which appeals 


Telegram, February 


The Ortmanns Open a Studic. 


Carolyn Ortmann, th and Frederick Willias 


Ortmann, violinist and member of the New York Phil- 


harmonic Society, announce that they will open a studio 


for the study of voice and violin at s7@ M 


New York 
tele phone 


idison avenue 


Trial of the voice should be made by mail or 


( Plaza 6737) for appointment. Both these 


é 


irtists 


are well known in their lines of endeavor, an 


should 


respective 
they 


work 


meet with every success in their new field of 


Mme. Morrisey is in Virginia. 


Marie Morrisey 
this week The 


will give three concerts in ‘ rginia 


contralto, who has been busy all summer 


with her church work and recitals at New 


Aeolian Hall 


with a series of 
will give a recital in 
New York, Monday evening, November 90 
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Mme. Von Klenner Resumes Teaching. 


Baroness Evans von Klenner announces the opening of 
her New York studios, 952 Eighth avenue, on Tuesday, 
September 15. 

Since the closing of her summer school at Point Chau- 
tauqua this prominent singing teacher has been spending 
some time in Pittsburgh, Boston, Erie and other cities, 
hearing voices, with the result that she opens her season 
with the largest number of pupils enrolled ever received 
at this time of the year. Several of her advanced pupils 
who went abroad last spring for the purpose of singing in 
Berlin, Paris and Vienna, have returned, and will continue 
their studies with Baroness von Klenner until the prospect 
for fulfilling their foreign engagements are more favor- 
able. Among her prominent operatie.pupils are Florence 
Mulford, Kathleen Howard, Dora de Fillippe, Katharine 
Noack Fiqué, Eleanor Creden, Camilla Elkjuer, Lucille 





BARONESS EVANS VON KLENNER, 
Drivin her automobile at her summer home, Point Chautauqua, 
8.5 , and some of the pupils in her school of opera. 


Brodsky, Carry Scheepens, and others, while in oratorio 
and church choir positions, and as teachers, their names 
are innumerable. 


Rosalia Chalia Herrera in Concert. 


An interesting vocal concert was given at Lexington 
Opera House, New York City, on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 15, before a good sized and enthusiastic audience. 
On this occasion the Spanish soprano, Rosalia Chalia Her- 
rera, made her first appearance in concert in New York 
and scored an instantaneous success. She sang Massenet’s 
d’Automne,” aa aria from “Carmen” and “Le 
(Campane,” by Doda. Mme. Herrera was in excellent voice 
and again proved to be an artist of fine attainments. After 
her rendition of the “Carmen” aria she sang as encore 
numbers two distinctive Spanish songs, receiving much 
merited applause and many beautiful flowers. 

The other participants were Agnes Hanick, soprano, the 
possessor of a powerful voice, and who was well received, 
and Dorothea Edwards, who revealed a full, rich contralto 
voice, displayed to excellent advantage in Tosti’s “Sere- 
nata di Praga.” She was the recipient of much applause 
and responded to an insistent demand for an encore. 

The male singers were: Umberto Sacchetti, tenor, whose 
success with Tetrazzini, Mary Garden and Frieda Hempel 
is well known; Giuseppe Opezzo, tenor, an excellent artist ; 
D. de Silva, baritone, who pleased in the Prologue from 

Pagliacci,” and Ignacio Del Castillo, the accompanist. 

The concert was under the management of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau. 


“Pensée 


Charles de Harrack’s 


Charles de Harrack, the royal court pianist, 
ranged with Howard Pew for an American concert tour. 
Mr. Pew managed Arthur Nikisch and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra on their tour through this country in the 
spring of 1912. Mr. de Harrack has made several Amer- 
ican tours, playing several times in New York, Boston and 
through the East and the Middle West. In Europe and 
the Orient De Harrack has made numerous concert tours, 
establishing there a reputation as one of the leading pian- 
ists. 

On his forthcoming tournee Mr. de Harrack will have 
the assistance, in numerous recitals, of Howard U. Max- 
well, baritone, familiar to the concert public. 

Owing to extensive bookings, Mr. de Harrack opens his 
American campaign September 29 in Lorain, Ohio. The 
Middle Western territory will be managed by Alfred F. 
Wands, of Cleveland, who will have personal charge. 


Tour. 


has ar- 





Edmund Burke Stil! in Paris. 


Edmund Burke, the Irish baritone, will sail for America 
so as to be here in ample time for his concert season under 
the management of Loudon Charlton. Mr. Burke is still 
in Paris, though he has made one trip to London since the 
outbreak of the war. His first New York appearance will 
be a song recital in Aeolian Hall, Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 1. 
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Henri Scott to Be Heard in Concert. 


In view of the fact that the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany has. owing to the war in Europe, abandoned its sea- 
son in Chicago and Philadelphia, Henri Scott, who has 
been the leading basso of this company for the past three 
years, and who was reengaged for this season, will be 
heard extensively in concert and recitals. He is already 
widely an admirable concert singer, being as 
thoroughly at home in oratorio and recitals as he is on 
the operatice stage, which is not the case with the ma- 


known as 


HENRI SCOTT AS LEPOKELLO IN “DON GIOVANNI.” 
During the spring Mr. Scott ap- 
peared with great success at the Cincinnati May Music 
Festival, at Ann Arbor, Evanston, Oberlin, Buffalo, etc. 
Prominent among the roles Mr. Scott sang with the Chi- 


jority of opera singers. 


cago Opera Company last season was that of Leporello 
in “Don Giovanni,” one of the most difficult parts in all 
the bass repertoire. Titta Ruffo sang the title role. 


De Rigaud Studio Notes. 


On September 28, Clara de Rigaud, the New York vocal 
teacher, will reopen her studios at 2647 Broadway, 
large class that will include almost all of last year’s pu- 
Among the this studio are Miss 
a brilliant coloratura soprano, and Miss Gal- 
The former studied for two 
Germany. Other new pupils will in- 
Charlotte Stanton Wall and 
Link. The last two, after success- 
ful concert tours, asked Mme. de Rigaud to book 
daily lessons for them in October and November, after 
which they will leave to fill concert engagements. Mme 
de Rigaud who had intended to spend the month of Sep- 
tember in Berlin, and perhaps the entire season, has, of 
for which those who will 


with a 
pils. newcomers at 
Bridgeford, 
etti, 
years in Dresden, 
Marie 
manager-husband, 


a contralto of merit 


clude Cavany, her 


Mr. 


have 


course, abandoned this plan, 
study with her this year are profoundly thankful. 
Laurette Duval, one of Mme. de Rigaud’s artist-pupils, 
who went to Paris in July to fill her concert and opera en- 
gagements there, has, by the aid of Mme. de 
Rigaud’s friends in Paris, been enabled to return in safety 


of some 


to her home in Providence, R. 1 

Another pupil who was to have sung at the Mainz Opera 
is Annette Breir, who has found shelter with friends of 
and who will remain there until 
resumed their normal 


her teacher in Berlin, 


conditions have in part, at least, 


trend. 


A New Sibelius Composition. 


Breitkonf & Hartel have just issued a new “Valse 
hy Jean Sibelius, and attractive circular 
advertising it in the many forms in which it is published 
lt is issued in thirteen various combinations of instru- 
also con 


Triste” 


are using a very 


ments as well as for piano solo. This circular 
tains the well known silhouctte of Maud Powell, and states 
that “It was Maud Powell's good fortune to hear, recently, 
the composer's own interpretation, which she has repro- 
duced as nearly as possible in her latest Victor talking ma- 
chine record. - Hear this record and be convinced of the 


weird emotional grip of the music.” 
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N the choice of 

a plano, as in 
the building of a 
home, the object 
sought is the ideal. 
Individual ideas dif- 
fer as to what is 
ideal in a home, but 
the judgment of 
music lovers every- 
where proclaims the 
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Steinway is won- 
derfully perfect in 
tone, mechanically 
correct in every de- 
tail, and artistically 
beautiful. 


For your ideal home 


Piano. 


a Steinway 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St, New York 
SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
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MONDAY PERFORMANCES. 


Owing to the large papers which The Musical 
Courier prints during the regular musical season, 
it has been found necessary to start the paper to 
press on Monday evening, so as to insure its 
going into the mails on Tuesday and its delivery 
to the subscribers on Wednesday, our day of 
publication. Reports of Monday performances 
in New York will, therefore, have to be curtailed 
to the briefest possible limit in the Musical 
Courier issue of the same week. 


ciepanlnaaniieaee 


Titta Ruffo sends word that he will be in Amer- 
ica in time to fill the concert dates made for him 
this season. 


Louis Blumenberg, president of the Musical Cou- 
rier Company, arrived in New York from Europe 
September 18 aboard the Lusitania. 

& 

Frank Angold, Vienna \sitatiiataes of the Mvu- 
sicAL Courter, is an Englishman, and has ‘enlisted 
in the army of his country. He now is on the firing 


line in France. 
a 


Leonard Borwick’s manager ‘said recently: 
“From the way Borwick dates are being demanded 
in America, I should unhesitatingly class him among 
the ‘six best sellers.’ ” 


Late reports from Chicago tell of a plan to ar- 
range for a season of the Century Opera (New 
York) at the Auditorium after the close of the run 
in the metropolis. Nothing definite had been set- 
tled upon, however; at latest accounts. 

ye 

Max Reinhardt’s spectacle drama, “The Mira- 
cle,” will not be seen in New York this winter. A 
monster production had been planned to take place 
at Madison Square Garden, financed by Otto H. 
Kahn and other well known financiers. 


An announcement which will be hailed with joy 


by the American musical fraternity is to the effect 
that Rafael Joseffy has recovered from his recent 
severe illness and will resume his piano classes a 
little later in the autumn at his old studio in Stein- 
way Hall, 


A AEN 

Today, September 23, the beginning of the 
Worcester, Mass., fifty-seventh annual festival, 
marks the official opening of the Eastern American 
musical season of 1914-1915. Meidelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova” are the 
big choral works slated for performance at Worces- 
ter this week. A special representative of the Mu- 
sicaL Courter will review all the concerts in the 
issue of September 30. 


David Bispham plans to appear in a drama next 
December called “Benjamin Franklin,” portraying 
characteristics of that great American and some 
eventful episodes in his life. Mr. Bispham’s his- 
trionic ability was one of the distinguishing features 
of his work as an opera singer, and it is to be ex- 
pected that he will impart to this non-singing role 
the same vital force and cultured mastery with 
which he was wont to assume the Wagnerian char- 
acters when he served for so many years as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera ensemble. 


near Sane 
Another convert to a great truth preached for 
many years by the Mustcat Courter is exemplified 
in the person of Milton Aborn, co-director of the 
Century Opera, who says in a New York Review 
“Grand opera cannot support itself—it 
is not a paying business and never will be.” Sub- 
sidies, subscription lists, guarantee funds and box 
leases are merely first aids to grand opera. In the 
long run the venture always perishes when left to 
shift for itself. The reasons for this state of af- 
fairs are social, musical, economical. There always 
will be found visionaries, however, who think that 


interview : 


they can capture profitable public support for a 
grand opera venture without a guaranteed income 
of some sort. Let them keep on trying. It stimu- 


lates the musical business and amuses the nations. 
a cn 


Jacques Thibaud confirms his recent message to 
Loudon Charlton, to the effect that he will make his 
American tour in spite of the war, even though he 
is at present doing military duty. He explains that it 
is purely voluntary, as he is exempt, but he asked for 
a special assignment on the Paris fortifications, 
and there he has been engaged for some weeks. 
Thibaud’s American tour begins in December, and 
he will remain in this country all winter. 

ott mectncnene 

A Pittsburgh Post interviewer asked John Philip 
Sousa whether the war would not inspire some 
European musicians to great compositions. “War,” 
answered the composer-bandmaster, “never in- 
spired great music. The destruction of man by 
man is not an inspiring thing. To me this element 
of destructive emotion in humanity seems like a 
mistaken experiment of nature. The inspiring 
things are the natural, the inevitable things that are 


as nature intended them to be.” 
sonemenel apiece 


Dr. Czernowisz, of Sydney, N. S. W., who passed 
through New York last week on his way home via 
San Francisco, reported that Willy Burmester, the 
violinist, was expected at his Finnish home, when 
the doctor visited in that vicinity a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Burmester’s daughters were seen and they re- 
ported that their father had secured passage for 
America for the whole family. The daughters are 
to complete their education in America at a Con- 
necticut school which has been selected. 

pent” “nae Won 

From Boston comes authoritative news that Dr. 
Karl Muck will sail from Europe for America on 
September 26. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will begin its Boston season October 16 and 17. 
This is as planned, and there will be very few miss- 
ing members of the organization. No dates are to. 
be changed, except the Western trip, which has been 
canceled. The New York concerts will take place 
at Carnegie Hall, November 5 and 7, December 3 
and 5, January 7 and 9, February 18 and 20, and 
March 18 and 20. 

ecuiadibacans 

Andreas Dippel, returned from Europe, declares 
that he will give his projected New York season 
of light opera. To the steamship interviewer Mr. 
Dippel said: “My scenery, costumes and artists are * 
all in Europe; nevertheless I will have something 
ready for the public in October. A delay of a few 
weeks probably will be necessary, but there will be 
a season of light opera even if the artists do not 
arrive. I can get enough singers in New York both 
for principal parts and for the chorus if necessary, 
as every one who can possibly get away from 
Europe is coming to America.” 

siasiiaipeiliiiinelar 

Great caution should be exercised in regard to 
accepting the daily newspaper reports concerning 
the musical artists “slain” in battle abroad. The 
Musicar Courter is in closer touch with sources of 
musical information than any other paper in the 
world, and asserts positively fhat up to the present 
moment no official report of the killing of any well 
known musician has been received from the seat of 
war. At a time like this the merest rumors are 
rushed into print as facts by irresponsible news 
mongers and unscrupulous penny-a-liners, es- 
pecially when such cable killings are associated with 
well known names. It is well, therefore, to dis- 
believe the reported death of Fritz Kreisler, es- 
pecially as it has not taken place. The same news- 
papers which chronicled his passing, published 
pathetic tales about the death of the German Crown 
Prince and a few editions later coolly announced 
that he was leading a wing of the Teutonic army 
which was holding its own against the Allies. 
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DR. MUCK’S DRESDEN OFFER. 


From our Boston office comes an account of the 
negotiations between Dr. Karl Muck and Count 
Seebach, Intendant of the Court Opera House in 
Dresden, as made public recently in the columns of 
the Boston Transcript. 

According to this story Dr. Muck upon his arri 
val in Europe last spring was persistently impor- 
tuned by the Dresden management, who offered 
him, in return for his services, an entirely free hand 
in the control of the Opera, in addition to a very 
large salary. To this salary several rich Dresdeners 
promised to add an annual contribution which, ac- 
cording to report, would have brought Dr. Muck’s 
remuneration up to $20,000 a year. 

To all this Dr. Muck made reply that he was 
under contract with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra for three seasons more, that he was perfectly 
satisfied with conditions surrounding his work in 
America and intended to abide by his contract abso- 
lutely. Whereupon the promise immediately was 
made to keep the offer open three years if Dr. 
Muck would promise then to accept the post. He 
declined to bind himself in that way, although he 
admitted that the opportunity at Dresden does ap- 
peal to him strongly. 

Finally, however, after many conferences Dr. 
Muck consented to prepare and conduct a few 
“special performances” of the “Ring” cycle and 
other Wagner operas at Dresden this September 
and in May and June of next year. Needless to 
say, both sets of performances now have been 
abandoned, and the probabilities are that for some 
years to come neither the Saxon Government nor 
the citizens of Dresden will be able to expend large 
sums for the upbuilding of their Opera under Dr. 


Muck. 
—— @& —— 


NEW DETROIT MANAGEMENT. 


The growth of the field of music in the Middle 
West is indicated by the announcement of the ex- 
pansion of endeavors in Detroit, where James E. 
Devoe has been particularly active in recent years. 
Mr. Devoe announces that he has formed a part- 
nership with William K. Kelsey, a well known 
newspaper writer and critic of that city. 

The firm will carry on the Philharmonic Course 
which was established in Detroit by Mr. Devoe 
three years ago, and will endeavor to open similar 
courses throughout the Middle West territory, es- 
pecially in towns which seem to have possibilities 
but lack the individual effort to make them possible, 
and in addition will conduct a booking department 
for the benefit of a few of the best artists of Detroit 
and vicinity. This latter venture will have the 
attention of Mr. Devoe, who has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the entire territory and whose efforts in the 
past have earned for him the respect and confidence 
necessary for this work. 

The firm will be known as the Devoe-Kelsey 
Management. The artists secured for the Detruit 
Philharmonic Course and the dates upon which they 
will appear are as follows: 

October 23—Emmy Destinn, soprano. 

Dinh Gilly, baritone. 

November 17—-Louise Homer, contralto. 

November 30—Alma Gluck, soprano. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. 
January 5—Flonzaley Quartet. 
January 29—Riccardo Martin, tenor. 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist. 

February 9—Julia Culp, soprano 

March 16—Josef Lhevinne, pianist. 

April 6—Mme. Schumann-Heink, contralto. 

In addition to these concerts, the appearances of 
Anna Pavlowa and the Russian Ballet in Detroit, 
Saginaw, Kalamazoo, Ann Arbor and Toledo, Ohio, 
will be under the Devoe-Kelsey management. 

The artists who will be booked by this firm are 
Louise Allen Lyon, soprano; Harriet Story Mac- 
Farlane, contralto; Charles R. Hargreaves, tenor; 
Archibald C. Jackson, baritone; William Grafing 


King, violinist; Dorothy Caroline Conger, classical 
dancer ; Detroit Symphony String Quartet, includ- 
ing William Grafing King, first violin; Pasquale 
Briglia, second violin; James Cassie, viola, and 
Luigi Motto, cello. 

a cae 


HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE. 


Referring to a report that Albert Reiss, the Met- 
ropolitan tenor, is a prisoner of war at a concentra- 
tion camp in France, the Brooklyn Eagle says eci- 
torially : 

Fortunately, Reiss is only a prisoner, and we have a firm 
faith that no harm will come to him unless he gets again 
on the firing line. He has only to sing “Johannisberg, Jo- 
hannisberg!” with the fervor which he imparts to it as 
David in “Die Meistersinger” to melt the heart of the stern- 
est jailer and convince him that he is an artist who should 
be spared to music and released from the horrors of war 
Although only a second tenor, the Metropolitan would find 
it hard to get along without Reiss. 
bigger men. 


It could better spare 


To start with, Reiss has not been on the firing 
line, but was at his villa near Paris when the war 
broke out, and was held by the French authorities 
as a German reservist. Furthermore, the Brooklyn 
Eagle, even though it is obviously in a facetious 
mood, might well treat the whole subject from a 
standpoint more in keeping with the tragedy of the 
Every European operatic 
artist who now is fighting for his country does so 


war proceedings abroad. 


because the law of his land asks him to, but also, 
it is to be believed, because he loves his country. 
It is not fair for American newspapers to imply, 
as many of them do, that opera singers lack patriot- 
ism and are at the front only because by a mis- 
chance they happened to be abroad when hostilities 
commenced, It should be considered, in all the sen 
timental writing indulged in about the musical per 
sonages who are soldiers at present, that the nations 
to which they belong hardly are concerned very 
much at the 
whether or not the Metropolitan, 


this moment with question as to 
or Chicago, or 
Boston Operas lack a second tenor, a third basso, a 
conductor, or even a managing director. Indeed it 
is fair to assume that neither Kaiser Wilhelm, King 
George, Czar Nicholas, or President Poincaré and 
their cabinets, care a jot whether America’s opera 
houses are open or closed this winter. 

A soldier is a soldier in the eyes of his country 
at war, whether his calling is that of a bootblack or 
an operatic basso, a tenor or a tinsmith, a carpet 
layer or a violinist. No one seems to bemoan the 
fate of the great scientists, successful lawyers, gifted 
poets and famous architects and other professionals 
Why, then, all this maudlin 
sympathy for opera singers and other musicians? 
The Mustcat Courter feels that it knows the true 


who are at the front. 


temper of those musical artists now in the armies 
abroad well enough to suggest that they would be 
the first ones to resent warmly the kind of patroniz 
ing in which many of our esteemed American jour 
nals are indulging. 

Those of our musical friends bearing arms just 
now will consider it an honor to have done so if 
they are spared, and not one of them will wish that 
his music had melted a hard hearted jailer into re 
leasing him so that he could go to America for 
profit while his brother musicians fought ‘and bled 
and died for their native land 


SYMPHONIC SAN ANTONIO. 


San Antonio, Tex., is again to have a symphony 
orchestra. 
ganized the San 


About twelve years ago, Carl Hahn or 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
and for eight years was its conductor. Upon his 
then being called to New York, the orchestra was 
disbanded. Arthur Claasen, formerly director of 
the New York Liederkranz and of the Brooklyn 
Arion Singing Society, who now is residing in San 
Antonio, has reorganized the orchestra and will be 
the conductor. 


WAR AND ADVERTISING. 


At a recent meeting of the Six-Point League, 
New York, an organization which represents 623 
leading newspapers, the effect of the European 
war on newspaper advertising was freely discussed 
and members present testified as to their individual 
experiences. Six-Point League members do busi 
ness with advertisers in a large variety of lines, and 
it is of interest to record that the feeling was de 
cidedly optimistic and the general tone encouraging 
It was shown that steamship and travel advertising 
comprise the bulk of business that has been defin 
itely cancelled and that advertisers not intimately 
affected by lack of ocean transportation are going 
rhe that 
for them ; that 


ahead with their fall campaigns fact 
crops are good and the market ready 
the freight rate is settled; that the new currency 
law is soon to be in operation, and that new export 
markets are to be open for our trade, means large 
wealth for the producers of this country and good 
business for those who seek it in a reasonable 
manner, 

that the 


foregoing remarks do not stand in close relation to 


We advise those musicians who think 
their own line of endeavor, to wake up, come into 
the year 1914, and get into touch with things as 
they The Musicat 


evidently 


{ OURIER 
with the 


are and will be 


clientele of advertisers agrees 
views of the Six-Point delegates, for war conditions 
abroad have not resulted in any appreciable lessen 
ing of desire for publicity here, represented by bids 
for the musical patronage which our clients have 
been assured by us will be forthcoming this winter 
More than ever it is necessary to keep on the firing 
advertising, as the army that 


line in the way of 


threatens to invade American concert halls for the 


next seven months is little less than enormous 


CHORAL ART IN WASHINGTON. 


In a talk had with Otto Torney Simon, the 


Washington conductor and pedagogue, upon his 
recent return from Europe, the MusitcaL Courter 
discovered him to be possessed of such exception 
ally sound and concise ideas on what constitutes 
the essentials of artistic vocalism that he has been 


contribute a series of essays to these 


forth his 


invited to 


columns, setting views The separate 


papers will be called “Breath Control in Singing,” 
“The Study of Vocal 


“Qualifications Necessary 


“Science and 


the 


Physiology,” 
Singing,” for Sing 
er,” “Register Strain and its Remedy,” “The Con 
struction of a Choral Program,” “Light, Shadow 
and Music” and “The Art the Motet 
Choral Society of Washington, D. ( rhe title of 


the last named, which, however, is to be the first 


Theories of 


of the series of Simon articles, refers to the organi 


zation that he has been conducting for six years 


and whose work is the tangible demonstration that 


his theories are as practical as they are striking 


lo Mr. Simon beauty represents the basis of the 


musical art, and musical art he om 


of the 


recOgiizes as 


factors for spiritual expressiot 


Motet Choral Society he has 


greatest 
In his work with the 
voice training, and the 


interwoven his method of 


art, and technic of this body of singers have been 


praised unreservedly by cultured professional 
listeners and discriminative laymen in Washington 
‘Reserve, suggestion, responsiveness to finer and 
subtler moods, beauty of tone, absolute control of 
breath, 
effects in lighting” 
Mr. Simon, ‘ 


Choral Societ 


certam Sper ial 


hall), sail 
‘are some of the features of the Motet 


finish in cantilena, and 


(illumination of the 


in which its performances seek t 
differ from those of other singing societies.” 
NOT POPULAR IN GERMANY. 

Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” has been droppe 
from the repertoire of Germany’s opera houses 
because of its Japanese settings For obvious 
reasons, the Mikado’s realm is not popular in the 


Kaiser’s country at present. 
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THE PAN-SLAVS. 


What is this Slavonic peril we hear so much 
about today? Is it pan-Slavism or piano-Slavism? 
\nd what have we to fear from any kind of pan? 
The old Arcadian god of the hills and sylvan grot- 
toes, protector of hunters, flocks and herdsmen, 
son of Hermes and a daughter of Dryopes—that 
Pan has long been dead. He perished with mythol- 
ogy. He was the inventor of the pipes of Pan, 
which he was wont to play in the cool of the even- 
ing when he awoke from his noonday sleep. The 
nymphs came forth to dance and gambol to the 
but the wanderer in the forest soli- 
Today we call Pan’s 


merry sounds, 
tudes was struck with terror. 
terror a panic, and thus preserve his name long 
after he himself has been forgotten. 
lhis cannot be the Pan referred to in the word 
Slavism. The mention of the Slavs causes no 
nic *n America, at any rate. 
What have musicians to dread in the Slavonic 
Does the name of Chopin strike terror, or 


peri : 
| 


panic, to our hearts ? 

Chepin was.a Pole, a Slav, a revolutionary man 
defiance to conventionalities and threw 
down the gauntlet before all the classical traditions 
of piano He broke the rules of harmony 
and defied the contrapuntal authorities, and showed 
a most unruly disposition with regard to formal 
tructure We must beware of this dangerous 
Pole. His example constitutes a peril—a Slavonic 


who bid 


writing 


peril to thousands of young composers who have no 


penius 

another anarchist 
who had no more respect for the symphonic canons 
of Haydn and Mozart than George Washington had 


Then there is Tschaikowsky 


for a cherry tree. His treatment of the orchestra, 
too, is little less than sacrilegious beside the chaste 
restraint of Cherubini. 
pipes of Pan in his omnivorous scores it is only 
because the pipes were not to be had. Yes; Tschai- 
kowsky is certainly a grave Slavonic peril to all the 
first year students of harmony. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Balakireff, Sergei- 
ch Taneieff, Moussorgsky and other outlaws of 
lass are a standing menace to Palestrina and 
lel. Their works must be vigorously perse- 
cuted by all the purists who believe that Mendels- 
‘Elijah” is the Ultima Thule of music, for 
free lances, bucaneers, pirates who sail 


sohn’s 


they are 
uncharted seas and scoff at the buoys and light- 
houses of the classical Admiralty. 
The perils of piano-Slavism are too dreadful to 
mtemplate 
Cake Leschetizky, for instance. He is not only 
Slavonic pianist himself, but he has grown gray 
caching other Slavs how to play the piano. Who 
in estimate the peril which such Leschetizky pupils 
sipoff, Gabrilowitsch, Hambourg, Paderewski, 
have caused to the noble army of amateurs and the 
legions of parlor pianists throughout the world? 
\re we to sit calmly by and see the keyboard art of 


ister Annie and our cousin Harry made ridicu- 


1 
a ms 


by the playing of these Slavs? 

Leschetizky, too, has still further imperilled the 
peace of mind of mediocrity by teaching American 
ind English there are other 
Slavonic -De Pachmann, 
Scharwenka, Slivinski, Hofmann, Siloti and the in- 
Even the name of that dead 
insignificance 
many a living pianist from Germany and France. 

\mong the violinists of the past and present the 
names Wieniawski and Mischa Elman are 
enough to demonstrate that the Slavonic peril is a 
real What a continual 
discouragement such violinists are to the ubiquitous 


students. Then 


pianists who menace us 
domitable Godowsky 


Russian, Rubinstein, dwarfs into 


Henri 
and not an imaginary one. 


hosts of scrapers throughout the world! 

And how about Jean Sibelius? He seemed ex- 
ternally to be a gentleman of culture, a man of high 
intelligence, and an honest fellow when he visited 


the Musica Covurrer offices a few weeks ago. 


If there is no part for the” 


But, alas! he is a Finn, a subject of the Russian 
Czar, and consequently a menace to “kultur.” We 
do not know exactly what the peril is, but we pre- 
sume it comes somewhere under pan-Slavism. 

Even at the risk of frightening our readers, we 
cannot refrain from the morbid pleasure of quot- 
ing from Southey’s horrible poem, “The March to 
Moscow.” In the first stanza the poet merely re- 
lates how Napoleon started for Russia. 

The Emperor Nap he would set off 

‘On a summer excursion to Moscow; 

The fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 

tut this light vein is intended as a cloak to hide 
the horrors that are approaching. 

3y the time the eighth stanza is reached we be- 
gin to feel what the Slavonic peril meant to 
Napoleon. 

The Russians they stuck close to him 
All on the road from Moscow. 

There was Tormazow and Jemalow, 

And all the others that end in ow; 

Milardovitch and Jaladovitch, and Karatschkowitch 

Aud all the others that end in itch; 

Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, and Schepaleff, 

And all the others that end in eff; 

Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroff, and Tchoglokoff, 

And all the others that end in off; 

Rajeffsky, and Novereffsky, and Rieffsky, 

And all the others that end in effsky ; 

Oscharoffsky and Rostoffsky, 

And all the others that end in offsky; 

And Platoff he play’d them off, 

And Shouvaloff he shovell’d them off, 

And Markoff he mark’d them off; 

And Krosnoff he cross’d them off; 

And Tuchkoff he touch’d them off, 

And Boroskoff he bored them off, 

And Kutouskoff he cut them off, 

And Parenzoff he pared them off, 

And Worronzoff he worried them off, 

And Doctoroff he doctor’d them off, 

And Rodionoff he flogg’d them off. 

Why continue? Can any one not see that such 
names as these would cast a spell over any pro- 
gram? 

But perhaps this Slavonic peril is not as great 
as it is made out to be. Some of the Slavs may 
be ignorant ; but it is evident from their names that 
most of them are men of letters. 

If we can teach them anything, then let them 
come. If they can teach us anything, still, say we, 
let them come. 


— © — - 


PHILHARMONIC PLANS. 


The New York Philharmonic Society’s season of 
1914-1915 will include for New York twelve Thurs- 
day evening concerts, sixteen Friday afternoon con- 
certs, twelve Sunday afternoon concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, two Young People’s concerts in Aeolian Hall 
and five Sunday afternoon concerts in Brooklyn. 

Among the soloists engaged are Lucrezia Bori, 
Alma Gluck, Lucille Weingartner-Marcel, Julia 
Culp, sopranos; Pasquale Amato, baritone; Fritz 
Kreisler, Efrem Zimbalist, Arrigo Serato, Jacques 
Thibaud, violinists; Leo Schulz, cellist; Eleanor 
Spencer, Germaine Schnitzer, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Carl Friedberg and David 
Sapirstein, pianists. In addition, Kitty Cheatham 
has been engaged to entertain the little people at 
the two concerts for them in Aeolian Hall. 

Fortunately, the war has less seriously affected 
the Philharmonic Orchestra than most others. 
Only two men are absent—LeRoy, the first clarinet, 
and Parme, the bass clarinet. Both of them have 
gone to join the French army. In LeRoy’s place 
the management has engaged Albert Chiaffarelli, 
lately first clarinet of the Chicago Opera. 

Josef Stransky has cabled that he will be in New 
York before the end of the month, when he will re- 
sume rehearsals at once. 

A new series of concerts is being planned by the 
Philharmonic for Saturday evenings, in Carnegie 
Hall, details of which will be announced very soon. 


VIENNA’S GLORY. 


No city in the world is richer in romance and 
musical memories than the lovely capital of Austria, 
Vienna—the Vienna of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Brahms. 

In 1787 the Bohemian Gluck was laid to rest in 
the suburban churchyard of Matzleinsdorf, far 
from his Parisian triumphs, and forgotten by 
Queen Marie Antoinette, over whose fair head the 
storm clouds of the French Revolution were begin- 
ning to gather. 

In the middle of a December night in 1791, 
another Bohemian composer, one Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart, gave up his struggle with a malignant 
fever and died in his youthful manhood. They 
buried him among the paupers in the churchyard 
of St. Marx,'amid the lightning, rain and thunder 
of a tempest. Even his few friends forsook him 
and the prince of harmony was laid to rest with- 
out music. After this youth who died in winter 
came an old man who quietly expired when all the 
birds were singing and the flowers of May were 
opening to the coming June. This old musician 
was an Austrian who had struggled up through 
poverty, and without a proper education, into fame 


‘and affluence, to be welcomed by the princes of the 


world and revered by all the musicians of the age. 

Yet Joseph Haydn—for he it was—died unhappy 
in 1809 because Napoleon and the armies of France 
were masters of his beloved Vienna. Haydn's 
grave remained in neglect. for years. In 1820 the 
remains were exhumed by order of Prince Ester- 
hazy and reburied in Eisenstadt. During the 
journey from Gumpendorf to Eisenstadt the head 
was lost. After many vicissitudes the skull found 
its way to the anatomical museum of Vienna, and 
we are told that in 1909 “it had formed the subject 
of a public lecture given by Professor Tandler be- 
fore the Anthropological Society of Vienna.” 

From 1796 to 1827, the Rheinish composer of 
Flemish extraction, Beethoven, made Vienna his 
home. 

Schubert spent his short life, from the cradle to 
the grave, in Vienna. He died in 1828. 

Hither, too, came the profound and _ lofty 
Prussian, Johannes Brahms, in 1862, to compose 
the great works that rank beside Beethoven's. 
Brahms died in 1897 and was buried near Bee- 
thoven and Schubert in the Central Cemetery of 
Vienna. 

Gluck, Mozart and Haydn slept through the tur- ‘ 
moil of Napoleon's wars. 

Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms will rest in 
peace though all the hosts of Russia or the legions 
of Prussia batter and bombard to capture or defend 
Vienna. 

For in the silent grave no conversation, 
No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father’s counsel—nothing’s heard, 


-For nothing is, but all oblivion, 
Dust, and an endless darkness. 


Though the city be demolished, as Troy was by 
the ancient Greeks, its epic has been written in a 
sweeter music than the verse of Homer. But we 
know that Vienna will not perish. It may not even 
be besieged or captured. Nevertheless, a random 
shot might easily lay low the noble spire of St. 
Stephens. 

Haydn was once a choir boy in St. Stephens. 
His pranks made him unpopular with the Empress, 
who called him a crow because she disliked his 
breaking voice. When the palace of Schénbrunn 
was being renovated young Haydn so annoyed the 
Empress Maria by climbing up the scaffolding at 
the risk of breaking his neck that she ordered the 
court musical director to “give the crow a good 
hiding.” In after life the old composer used to 
joke about his successful appearance at court while 
a choir boy. 

These are some of the romances of old Vienna. 
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They cling to the weatherbeaten stones and haunt 
the nooks and byways. 

Rome has its memories of ancient grandeur and 
its stupendous ruins of a mighty past. London has 
its literary landmarks everywhere and shrines sa- 
cred to Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton and a multi- 
tude of later poets. 

But it is to Vienna that the musician must turn 
for the haunts and environments of such an im- 
mortal list of great composers. 

Let the war come when it will. ‘Destroy the an- 
cient landmarks. Those statues in the squares and 
parks add nothing to the renown of Gluck, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms. It is the 
composers who shed glory on the fame of Vienna. 


SPIERING HERE. 


Theodore Spiering, the American conductor and 
violinist, has arrived in this country, and will make 
his home among his countrymen, as the condition of 
war abroad has made it expedient for him to leave 
Berlin temporarily, where he was the leader of a 
course of orchestral concerts and also taught a large 
violin class of private pupils. What the presence 
of such a musician means to America need hardly 
be emphasized, as the Spiering name is an accepted 
synonym for serious art and high accomplishment. 
One of the chief benefits derived by this country 
from the European troubles is that it sends to these 
shores such fine artists as Theodore Spiering and 
others. His plans for the immediate future are not 
yet settled, although he is conducting negotiations 
in several important directions. Evidence of the 
esteem in which Spiering is held by his German col- 
leagues and by the Association of the Volksbiihne 
(which has a membership of 50,000) lies in the 
fact that although he is an American he was urged 
by them to remain at his post in the German capital 
pending the return of more favorable conditions 
for music. However, an enforced inactivity, even 
if temporary, did not answer to the Spiering tem- 
perament, and finally caused him to leave with re- 
gret a field where he has been so successful and has 
made so many warm personal friends. On the trip 
across, the artist was one of a committee which 
drafted a letter to President Wilson, advising him 
of the courtesy and help extended by the German 
Government to Americans throughout Germany. 
For the present the Spiering residence will be in 
New York. 


THIS IS PECULIAR. 

In a New York Sun account of the “Carmen” 
performance at the Century Opera last week, we 
read that the institution “is, as it were, the Stadt 
Theater of this town. There one should expect to 
hear operatic performances in which merit, but not 
world dazzling brilliancy of individual impersona- 
tion, discloses itself, and in which there is a com- 
mendable general level of effort among the princi- 
pals, supported by a good presentation of the choral 
and instrumental portions of a score.” By the same 
token, then, the Metropolitan Opera House is a 
place where one should expect to hear operatic per- 
formances in which not merit, but world dazzling 
brilliancy of individual impersonation, discloses it- 
self, and in which there is no commendable general 
level of effort among the principals, and no good 
presentation of the choral and instrumental portions 
of a score. 


ED TOUR. 


A DEFER 


André Tourret, the Parisian violinist, and Camille 
Decreus, pianist, have just notified their manager, 
R. E. Johnston, that their tour in America which 
was to have begun November 15, will have to be 
deferred until November, 1915. They say it is im- 
possible for them to return to the United States in 
time to comply with their agreement for the coming 
season. Mr. Decreus was notified by the military 
authorities to hold himself in readiness, and may, be 
called to the front at any hour. Mr. Tourtet, 
although not subject to military duty, wall be as- 
signed to some position in which he cam render 
service to his country. 


MUSIC OF THE BIBLE. 


With some account of the development of modern 
musical instruments from ancient types, by John 
Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc., Magd. Coll. Oxon, 
New edition with additional illustrations and sup- 
plementary notes by the Rev. F. W. Galpin, M. A., 
F.L.S. London: Novello & Company, Ltd. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co., sole agents for the 
U. 3: A. 

Modern scholars and explorers have brought to 
light and explained a great many facts concerning 
the art and music of Egypt, Babylonia, Philistia and 
other Oriental lands, of which the world had no 
clear notion forty years ago when Sir John Stainer 
first published his “Music of the Bible.” 

A new edition of his book with copious notes and 
extensive revisions was therefore necessary in order 
to keep the work abreast of the times and prevent 
it from being entirely forgotten. Novello & Com- 
pany have taken their time in bringing out this new 
edition, and we believe that the American demand 
for the work through the H; W. Gray Co. has had 
a lot to do in rousing the London publishers to re- 
issue it. 

In his day and generation John Stainer knew as 
much about Bible music as any man since ancient 
times. He was a profound musical scholar who was 
professor of music at Oxford University. He was 
therefore able to consult with Oriental specialists 
whenever he saw fit, and consequently he had always 
at his disposal the best scholarship of Oxford to 
explain strange words and historical obscurities. 

If the translators of the English Bible had ad- 
mitted, or could have found as learned a musician 
as Stainer when they were piling up that granite 
pyramid of pure English, the King James transla- 
tion, it is certain that most of the vague terms and 
the the Bible 
would never have been permitted to remain. 

The famous Egyptologist, Dr. Budge, of the 
British. Museum, London, on one occasion said that 


mistakes in musical references of 


musicians seldom are exact in their historical and 
literary references to Egypt, and “will any- 
thing.” 

We may reply with equal truth that some of the 
greatest scientific or literary scholars “will say any- 
thing” when they write on musical subjects. The 
learned men of King James’ time who translated 
the Bible in 1611 were no exception to the general 
rule. In the book of Daniel, for instance, Chapter 
III, we find a number of musical instruments men- 
tioned, most of which seem familiar to us: “So that 
at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of 


say 


music,” ete. 

What was a cornet? We know what a cornet is 
today. Every child knows; and it is certain that 
when a modern child hears the third chapter of 
Daniel read he immediately pictures to himself a 
shiny brass instrument with keys on top and a bell 
in front. 

When the 1611 translation was new to the world 
the word cornet represented a soft toned wooden 
pipe covered with leather. 

In the original passage the word is something like 
qeren, which, according to Enoch Hutchinson's 
“Music of the Bible,” published in Boston in 1864, 
is from the Chaldee qgarna, signifying an ox horn 
in the beginning and subsequently a ram’s horn. To 
translate the ancient geren into the wood and leather 
cornet known to the English public of 1611 was no 
very great inaccuracy. But the same translators 
employ the word cornet in the sixth chapter of 
second Samuel, although the original Hebrew word 
is m’naanim. Hutchinson says: “From the origin 
of the word we have reason to believe that the in- 
strument intended was one which was shaken. The 
Vulgate renders it sistra. It was evidently some 
kind of timbrel which was shaken when played.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the English translation 


is wrong, because even in King James’ day a cornet 
was a wind instrument. 

The flute mentioned probably refers to an instru- 
ment with two reeds—a primitive oboe. In ancient 
days, however, the word flute was used in the same 
way that we now use the word pipe. The Hebrew 
word found in Daniel is mashroqiytha, but the term 
for the single flute is halil. It is evident, therefore, 
that the translators were not very sure of the mean- 
ing. 
though the original Hebrew has qayth’ros, which is 
a cithera. The Hebrew word for harp is kinnor. 
Then we find the good old English sackbut, which 
But 
lators could not have made a greater mistake than 
in translating sabb’ka into sackbut. 


The next instrument mentioned is the harp, 


was the old name for trombone. the trans- 
Stainer says: 
“It was therefore not a Hebrew but a Babylonish 
instrument. It is most unfortunately translated 
‘sackbut’ in our version. The sackbut of Europe 
was certainly a kind of bass trumpet, in fact, a trom 
bone. It is more probable, therefore, that it 
(sabb’ka, or sabeca) was a large and powerful harp, 
of a rich quality of tone.” 

The psaltery was a stringed instrument played by 
plucking the strings “By 
strange fatality the translators of the authorized 


Stainer says: some 
version have dragged in the word “dulcimer” as a 
translation of symphonia. and not of psanterin; so 
that the last 


version 


instruments 
sackbut, 


three mentioned in our 


are these: psaltery, dulcimer ; 
whereas they should read, harp (sabeca) psaltery 
or dulcimer (psanterin), bagpipe (symphonia).” 
According to our author, then, the fifth verse of 
Daniel III ought to read: “So that at what time ye 
hear the sound of the keren, mashrokitha, kithros, 
sabeca, psanterin, and symphonia, ye fall down and 
worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the 
King hath set up.” 

A good many soberly religious persons would be 
shocked to find that Nebuchadnezzar’s grand or 
chestra of cornets, flutes, harp, sackbuts, psalter’es, 
dulcimers, and all kinds of music was in reality 
only what to modern ears would be a charivari of 
cow horns, primitive oboes, lyres, harps, lutes and 
bagpipes. 

The revision of this new edition has been done 
by the Rev. F. W. Galpin, whose reputation as a 
musical antiquarian was established by his “Old 
English Instruments of Music.” He has scarcely 
touched the original text of Sir John’s book pub- 
lished in 1879, except to correct an occasional error 
due to Stainer’s excusable ignorance of discoveries 


FE. W. Galpin 


has added copious notes and has supplemented each 


made after the book was published. 


chapter with a few iiluminating pages which add 
The book 230 
pages, is fully indexed, and beautifully printed on 


great value to the work. contains 
invaluable to 
sible students and to musical scholars alike. In its 
standard 


until new dis 


good paper. It is a work which is 


present form it is destined to become a 


work of reference for many years 


coveries make another revised edition 


Not the least attractive and instructive feature of 


necessary 


the book are the eleven plates in photogravure and 
the examples 
tered through the pages 

from the great work of 513, published by Gould & 
Boston, Mass., in 1864 
sible,” by Enoch Hutchinson. In 


musical scat 


The work differs entirely 


many woodcuts and 


Lincoln, at and called 
“Music of the 
the earlier book the Bible is extensively quoted, 
every line mentioning music being given in full. In 
the explanatory notes which follow, however, there 
are many shortcomings due to the general ignorance 
of ancient art and music which necessarily prevailed 
Petrie, Glaser, 
Arthur 

their 


until De Sarzec, Peters, Flinders 
Wright, Winckler, Garstang, Hogarth, Sir 
Halbherr and others had made 


[his new edition of Sir John Stainer’s 


Evans, Dr. 
discoveries. 
“Music of the Bible” does not quote all the Scrip 
ture passages, but it gives an unprecedented number 
of authentic explanations never at the disposal of 
earlier students of Bible music 
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Newman Outflanks Strauss. 


wdinary mortals have finished with the 


ion, the supermen have been taking it up, 


weeks the innocent bystander was enabled to lo- 
elf at a safe distance and watch the duel between 
Bernard Shaw as their bat- 
hurled 


other in polemical bombardment. 


Newman and George 
charge after 
The 


verbal war was Richard Strauss’ “The Legend 


rhetoric and knowledge 


mst each 
nd Ernest Newman undoubtedly started the 
latest work of the composer 


Promptly Shaw, the 


iying that the 

the poorest he ever had written 
ibidden Strauss ally, jumped into the breach and began 
fire of raillery against Newman in the pub- 


ints, but the hitherto undefeated controversalist had 


» pour a light 


ed without the preparedness of his new antagonist, 
t of the impartial judges of the long wordy contest 
hesitatingly give the victory to Newman, who drove 
lder man from trench to trench and redoubt to re- 
until he began to look like a king at chess when 
only one pawn left and finally resigns in order 
physical act of being checkmated. The last 
London Nation by Newman, and it 
1 good stuff that readers of “Variations” will, we 


pe tn 


hired im the 


e, forgive a lengthy extract from it: 


On one point, | admit,” says the Newman article, “he 
sme; 1 might have expected, indeed, that his eagle eye 
ould detect the l was rash 
ough to say that some two hundred European composers 
ld easily work so commonplace as 
But on reflection I see that | was wrong. Not 

ould. | am not like some people 1 could 

L recognize that | have done anyone a gross 


fault. 1 apologize to the two hun- 


one weak spot in my armor, 


have written a 


admut my 


now let me display the anatomy of Mr. Shaw's 
iique. His first great dodge is to turn a blind eye to 
awkward question and every dilemma that is pre- 
point out to Mr. Shaw that a theme 
by him ‘the opening theme’ does not, 
, appear until some time after the opening. Does 
iw admit that he has blundered ? Not a bit of it! 
the spectators that while in one sense the 

not the ‘opening theme’ because it does not open 
in a higher, subtler sense it is the opening theme, 
music passes into it by ‘an irresistible 
Mr. Shaw's week, 1 suppose, begins with 
for on an enlightened consideration of 
clear that the whole of Monday and 
merely ‘irresistible gravitations’ into 


to him L 


isly called 


as the 


aiternoon ; 
ndar it Is 
morning aré 
altternoon., 
Shaw most familiar trick is to paint a 
caricature of his adversary’s opinions, and then 
not against the man, but against the caricature. I 
Shaw, for example, that plenty of musicians be- 
Whereupon Mr. Shaw ap- 
‘You see, ladies and gentlemen, this 
person actually confesses that he derived his 
tion of “Je Che only exer- 
| have had throughout this controversy has been chas- 
round after Mr. Shaw, putting my toot through one 
nother of his imaginary portraits of me, and sub- 
: a genuine photograph for it. I would not go so 
that this inveterate practice of his is pri- 
irily conscious and purposive; it seems to derive ulti- 
mately from a congenital inability to see what is plain be- 
ore him without first running round the corner and stand- 
ing on his head. But this copious natural faculty for see- 
ing truth from an angle that hopelessly distorts it has been 
leveloped by the dire necessity of extricating himself, at 
cost, from the difficulties into which his many con- 
oversies land him—controversies often begun by his in- 
ble mania for lecturing professional people on sub- 


other 


despise ‘Joseph.’ 


the crowd 


seph” from other people.’ 


ar as © Say 


jects in which he is only an amateur. In the end it is hard 
to say where the natural unconscious impulse ceases and 
the conscious exploitation of it begins. Always there is 
the unblushing attempt to be the interpreter not only of 
his own views, but of his opponent's; always the oppo- 
nent’s views are grotesquely manipulated to suit Mr. 
Shaw's purposes; always from this welter of absurdity 
is drawn the inference that Mr. Shaw wants. ‘ “Joseph” 
contains a lot of diatonic music,’ runs one of his pre- 
posterous syllogisms. ‘Mr. Newman dislikes “Joseph”; 
therefore Mr. Newman dislikes diatonic music,’ which is 
like saying that | never, never, never eat fruit, because 
Mr. Shaw has seen me decline to have a rotten apple 
forced down my throat. ‘“Elektra” seems to me music 
of an advanced harmonic idiom,’ was a former syllogism 
of Mr. Shaw's: ‘Mr. Newman does not like some parts of 
“Elektra”; therefore Mr. Newman, plodding old fogey that 
he is, does not like advanced harmonic idioms.’ 

“Then the tune changes. When Strauss writes another 
work, so obvious in idea that the brain of a musical rab- 
bit could grasp the bulk of it, Mr. Shaw elaborates an 
antithetical syllogism: ‘ “Joseph” is simple and rather old- 
fashioned music; Mr. Newman does not think much of 
“Joseph”; therefore Mr. Newman is a furious foe of sim- 
ple and old-fashioned music.’ The next misrepresenta- 
tion follows as a matter of course. ‘If Mr. Newman de- 
tests simple music of the “old school,” he must neces- 
sarily lust after the “strange” music of the “new school.” 
Now Stravinsky, in my opinion, writes strange music; 
therefore Mr. Newman's god is Stravinsky.’ This is the 
latest caricature through which | have to put an avenging 
foot. In all my life I have not written ten sentences 
about Stravinsky. Mr. Shaw is really incorrigible. I beg 
anyone who may do me the honor to be interested in my 
opinions on music to get theni direct from me, not from 
Mr. Shaw, who is simply not to be trusted in these mat- 
ters.” 

Someone should publish all of the Newman-Shaw con- 
troversy in pamphlet form. It would make gingery read- 
ing even in these exciting days. 


Wile Tells on Strauss. 


Frederick William Wile, long time Berlin correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail and the New York Times, was 
in this city last week for a few days and sailed for Europe 
on Wednesday, to resume his journalistic activity in 
London. Many American and English musicians were 
helped in their Berlin career by the kindly publicity with 
which Mr. Wile always generously seconded their public 
efforts, and numerous anxious inquiries went to the State 
Department at Washington recently when the enterprising 
journalist was imprisoned in Berlin for knowing too much 
about their government affairs to suit the imperial offi- 
cials. Our Ambassador came to Mr. Wile’s rescue and he 
was released and allowed to leave the country. Bobbs, 
Merrill & Co. has just “published a new edition of the 
successful Wile book, “Men Around the Kaiser,” in which, 
among other literary portraits of prominent contemporary 
Germans, there is a finely executed essay on Richard 
Strauss, of whom the author saw much during his Berlir 
days. To Beau Broadway, of the New York Morning 
Telegraph, Mr. Wile related this anecdote of the greatest 
liivng German composer: “It was at a general rehearsal 
at Dresden of ‘Elektra,’ and Dr. Strauss rushed down the 
aisles, and arriving at the footlights suddenly commanded 
a halt in the performance. Madame Schumann-Heink, the 
Clytemnestra. was in the throes of a tumultuous vocal epi- 
‘Leader, leader,’ exclaimed Strauss, ‘I can still hear 


sode. 
the singer. 

Mr. Wile some thirteen years ago helped to stage the 
first American minstrel show ever given in Germany, and 
his collaborators on that occasion were Lou Hirsch (later 
the composer of “The Gaby Glide” and of several success- 
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ful London reviews), and the writer of this department of 
the Musicat Courter. 
Wooing the German. 

George Everett, the American baritone at the Century 
Opera, has a plan to stop the contest between Russia and 
Germany. “There are 100,000 musicians in the Russian 
army,” says Mr. Everett; “mass them on the German 
frontier and have the whole body play Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Pathetique.’ Do you think a music loving German could 
pull a trigger on Tschaikowsky?” A regiment of Teu- 
tonic critics might. 


Anglo-German Courtesies. 


It would not be well to try Mr. Everett's experiment on 
the Germans with the music of Elgar. The Kaiser’s 
people are very peevish about everything British just now. 
In Berlin they have changed the name of the Hotel West- 
minster to Hotel Linden-Palase, and Hotel Bristol to Ho- 
tel Uhl. 


The Dismantled Muse. 


While some good war poetry has come out of England 
recently, much bad war poetry is destined to stay within 
its borders. One of the latter examples is by William 
Watson (published in the London Times), and is called 
“To the Troubler of the World.” This is the lumbering 
Watsonian product: 

“At last we know you, War-lord. You, that flung 
The gauntlet down, fling down the mask you wore, 
Publish your heart, and let its pent hate pour. 

You that had God forever on your tongue. 

We are old in war, and if in guile we are young, 

Young also is the spirit that evermore 

Burns in our bosom ev'n as heretofore, 

Nor are these thews unbraced, these nerves unstrung. 

We do not with God’s name make wanton play, 

We are not on such easy terms with Heaven; 

But in Earth’s hearing we can verily say, 

‘Our hands are pure; for peace, for peace, we have 

striven’: 

And not by Earth shall he be soon forgiven 
Who lit the fire, accurst that flames today.” 


Geographically Speaking. 


And apropos, Mildred, Meuse does not rhyme with 
muse, or Prszemysl with Kneisel. 


Too Proof, What? 
Chicago, Aug. 25, "14. 
Dear Str—Send me please one Newspaper too proof. 
Yours very truly, 
F. Tescuera. Musician, 
5604 S. Laflin St. 


Another One. 
McHenry, Il., September 15, 1914. 

Dear Sir—As a subscriber of your very valluable Mu- 
sicaL Courter, permit me congratulate you especially of 
the beautiful Photos of the German Royal Kaiser Family 
in your last number of your very interrestet Mustcat 
Courter. 

As a swiss american I sympatise with Germany, aad I 
wish this noble and prosporous Nation the Victory in this 
war. 

Thou I am an american one, and proud of it, but in this 
war I would like to shoulder my swiss Riffle against the 
Russians, but owing 6f six of my Brothers are at the 
Front in Switzerland, I deem it wiser to attain to my 
coming Concerttour. Permit me to mention, that Ru- 
dolph Ganz the great swiss Pianist and I belong to the 
same Regiment. my Friend Ganz and I will make some 


« 
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joint Recitals this season. My dear Mr. Liebling, you 
would greatly oblige me in printing this article. 
I beg to be yours very sincerely, 
ARNOLD VON DER AUE, 
the swiss american Tenor. 


Tonal Ghosts. 


The scene is a music shop in a little German town. To 
the shopman enters the conductor of the singing society. 
“Next month,” he says, “comes the anniversary of the 
death of Bach. I must put something of his on my pro- 
gram. What have you in stock?” 

“Nothing at all,” returns the shopman, “but here is a 
chorus from Gluck that nobody is likely to recognize,” 

“On the contrary,” retorts the conductor, “I used it a 
month ago in my Mozart anniversary program.”—Jugend. 
String Fantasy. 

Violinists are beginning to worry about future sup- 
plies of imported strings, as the German and French have 
commandeered all the catgut in order to make casings for 
the sausages used by the armies. Thus the familiar term 
“a string of frankfurtcrs” will at last be justified. 

The Siege of Hammerstein. 

Oscar Hammerstein wonders why the day which Presi- 
dent Wilson has set apart for peace prayers, October 4, 
cannot be made to include supplications for peace also 
in our local opera war. There is nothing to prevent 
Oscar from giving opera here except a silly injunction 
signed by some judge or other. As the Kaiser would 
say: “What is a scrap of paper among enemies?” 


Concert of the Cannon. 

Dr. William C. Carl, just returned from Europe, very 
professionally and very aptly speaks of the happenings 
abroad as “the most stupendous political fugue the world 
has ever seen or will ever witness again.” 


Horrors of War. 


One quakes to think—even if the press agents are rub- 
bing their well kept hands with glee—about the number of 
stories some day to be printed in regard to the personal 
experiences of those musical artists now fighting in Eu- 
rope. 


A Frontal Attack. 


If German music had been boycotted in England, as was 
at first contemplated, what would have been taught at 
conservatories there and by private teachers, in place of 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Haydn, Strauss, Franz 
Wolf, Schubert, Schumann, Weber, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
etc. As this fifteen inch question hurtles across the seas 
to England, we pause for their reply in polyphonic shrap- 
nel, 

Lobby Skirmishes. 

Who was it that referred recently to some of our 
estimable fellow citizens and citizenesses as “opera talk- 
ers”? 


Travelers’ Tales. 

Some of the wonderful things heard 16,928 times in the 
Musica. Courier offices during the past month: 

“The declaration of war was so sudden.” 

“I got the last train (or boat) out.” 

“They wouldn't take paper money.” 

“There were soldiers everywhere.” 

“I had to show my passport all the time.” 

“We had to put out all the lights at night.” 

“We were stopped four and one half times by war ves- 
sels and made to identify ourselves.” 

“It seemed so good to see the Statue of Liberty.” 

“This is the country for me.” 


Composers as Tacticians. 


Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, reached New York from 
Marseilles last week and although he called at the Mv- 
sica Courier offices, he abstained from recounting any 
harrowing experiences, if he had them. But he did relate 
a memorable conversation which he overheard between 
Debussy and Dukas at the home of the former when the 
Germans were only twenty-five miles from the French 
capital. 

“Looks bad for Paris,” commented Hartmann senten- 
tiously. 

“Bad? What do you mean?” demanded Debussy. 

“Yes—what do you mean?” seconded Dukas. 

“Well—er—lI just thought—I should say——” 

“My dear sir, you forget that Joffre is in command. He 
will not permit the German advance.” 

“He is unalterably opposed to it.” This from Dukas. 

“But one should face possibilities. Suppose Paris were 
taken——” 

“That is impossible, ch, Dukas? 
he is saying.” 

“It is impossible. He knows not at all what he is say- 
ing.” 

“If the French fail to retake Alsace and Lorraine——” 
“Fail? Ridiculous.” 


He does not know what 


Absurd. We shall not have to take Alsace- 
Lorraine. It will come to us.” 

“I hope so. And for your sakes I hope, too, that the 
Germans do not get into Paris.” 

Debussy whistled and winked. 

Dukas whistled and winked. 

“The bayonet—that’s what we'll give 
swish—like this—square in the stomach.” 
tated the motion. 

“We'll fight them with forks if necessary. 
the face—in the eye—squarely tlirough the eye.” 
imitated the motion. 

“Do you suppese,” persisted Hartmann, “that if the 
Germans got to the gates of Paris they would stop for 


“Fail? 


them—swish— 
Debussy imi- 


Zit—zit—in 
Dukas 


bayonets, or even for forks?” 

Debussy whistled again. 

So did Dukas. 

Then Debussy drew himself up to his full height, put his 
right hand on his heart and declared: “Cher ami, | give 
you my word of honor as a gentleman that the Germans 
will not take Paris.” 

Dukas, “I, 


They 


too, 
embraced 


‘Bravo! camarade,” shouted give my 


word of honor as a gentleman.” furi- 
ously. 

“Do you believe us?” they cried in unison. 
“| do,” 


the steamship office he bought his ticket for America. 


replied Hartmann, eloquently, and hastening to 


Leonarp Lresuina. 

How Wagner Urges War. 
[From London Music.] 

this of brute 
modern 


also, that doctrine 


the 


It is rather curious 


force, which is regarded as mainspring of 
little of its 


Other of the Wagnerian heroes, 


Prussian militarism, received not a impetus 
from Wagner's “Ring.” 
Lohengrin, or Parsifal, for example, depended for their 
strength upon the higher spiritual forces; their victories 
were not those of muscle Sut in the “Ring” we have 
much of this glorification of mere muscle, and whatever 
Wagner intended him to be, Seigfried, the child of nature 
is a type, if not of animal strength, yet of something easy 
to be mistaken for animal strength Seigfried conquers, 
in reality, by means of the talisman, the magical sword; 
but his conduct at times approaches very near to that of 
It is interesting to note, too, that Seig 


Siegfried is finally deluded, as 


the sheer bounder. 
friedism ends in tragedy. 
brutes are. He forsakes his true wife, and is destroyed 
The Ring ends in the twilight of the gods 
fatal 
omen for Seigfriedism and for Germany at the moment. 
Happily, Wagner’s last work was “Parsifal,” about which 


by his enemies. 
and the heroes, a climax of universal destruction—a 


In “Parsifal” the Bayreuth master 


work, 


there can be no cavil. 
reafirmed the spiritual values of his 
such a piece of pure and sacred art as this will do much 


earlier and 
to heal the wounded hearts of the nations when the fight 
ing is over. 


Grace Renee Close Under 
Friedberg Management. 


Grace Renee Close, an Ohio mezzo soprano, whose sing 
ing is much praised, will be, during this season, under th 
management of Annie Friedberg. Miss Close is a native of 
Toledo and received her early training in that city, after 
which studied New York 


She has been heard throughout the Middle West with uni 


she with various teachers in 
form success. 


Gilbert Music in Russian. 
Heary F. Gilbert's 


have been played a few weeks ago 


“Comedy Overture” is reported to 


(prior to the declaration 
of war) at two concerts in Russia and to have met with a 
favorable the critics and other 


reception on the part of 


listeners. 


Shaievitch Here. 

Wladimir Shaievitch, the pianist, who formerly taught 
in New York, has returned to this city from Europe and 
will settle in America for the Until his plans for 
the immediate future Schaievitch 
receive his mail at the Musica Courter offices. 


present. 


are matured, Mr will 


Dr. Blumenschein Returns from Europe. 


Dr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, who was 
among the marooned musicians abroad, arrived in New 
York via Canada on Monday. Dr. Blumenschein will, as 
usual, locate in Dayton, where he has a large class of 


pupils. 





Bogert Moves Studio. 


Walter L. Bogert, the vocal instructor, has returned to 
New York. Mr. Bogert may be found on Tuesdays and 
Fridays after October 1 at his new studio, 114 West Sev- 
enty-second street. 


HOW TO JUDGE THE WAR. 


{From the American Musician.] 

Perhaps in every home, and certainly in every saloon 
throughout the United States, the entire warfare of Ger 
many, Russia, France, England, Austria, Servia and Japan 
has been fought to a finish in words and heated argu 
ment and with a precision that the Kaiser, General Joffre 
and Earl Kitchener know nothing of. 

It is the most common failing of all human beings to 
get a conclusion first, and then try to find reasons to sup 
port the conclusion. Needless to say, the scientific method 
is the exact opposite of this. 

In a book called “Herd Instinct,” published in 1908, the 
author, W. Trotter, says: “lf we examine the mental fur- 
niture of the average man, we shall find it made up of a 
vast number of judgments of a very precise kind upon sub 
jects of very great variety, complexity and difficulty. He 
will have fairly settled views upon the origin and nature of 
the universe and upon what he will probably cail its mean 
ing; he will have conclusions as to what is to happen to 
him at death and after, as to what is and whai should be 


the basis of conduct He will know how the country 


should be governed and why it is going to the dogs; why 


this He 


Strategy, 


piece of legislation is good and that bad will 


have strong views upon military and naval the 


principles of taxation, the use of alcohol and vaccination, 
the treatment of influenza, the prevention of hydrophobia, 
upon municipal trading, the teaching of Greek, upon what 
is permissible in art, satisfactory in literature and hopeful 
The bulk of such 


rational basis, since 


in science. opinions must aecessarily be 


without many of them are concerned 


with problems admitted by the expert to be still unsolved 


rest it is clear that the training and expe 


while as to the 


rience of no average man can qualify him to have any 


opinion upon them at all. The rational method adequately 


used would have told him that on the great majority of 


these questions there could be for him but one attitude 


that of suspended judgment.” 


The average man, however, is not in the habit of sus 


pending his judgment (On the contrary, be states is 


opinion with great emphasis. One has only watch a 
! . h 


street orator on a soap box-——shaking his fists, pounding 


stamping, shouting 
that is 


the air, gesticulating, turning, twisting 


to see that it is his emotion and not his mind 


A man who is thinking deeply is quiet 
shake a big 


doing the talking. 


does not stick and cre- 


and preoccupied, He 
ate a disturbance. 
Sut the not a deep thinker. He is a 


average man 15 


man of emotions. He gets an idea into his head from an 


emotional source and he brings all the reasons he can find 


to support the idea he has already got fixed in his mind 
In the scientific study of psychology this emotionally toned 
reasons which are in 


idea is called a complex; and the 


vented to support the complex are called rationalizations 
If our readers get this explanation well into their heads 
they will have no trouble in understanding why it is that 
a man who has a complex fixed in his mind is not suscep- 
tible to The 
will 


given reasons prove the 


properly trained scientific mind 
hold an 
idea to be 


out of the re 


argument 


on the other hand, only idea 


thinks the 


In one case the conclusions grow asons 


the other case the reasons are tacked on to the conclusions 


This explains the great difference of opinions among musi 


Fach 


plex in his head and has to find all the 


critics one of them gets a different sort of com 


reasons he can to 


prove what he already believes. If we tell a man that two 


apples and two apples make four apples he will agree with 
us without excitement or warmth of feeling Sut if 
that 


pears we at 


any 


we say the taste of apples is more agreeable than 


that of 


criticisms 


once lay ourselves open to hostile 


There are no cold and indisputable reasons to 


prove without a doubt that apples taste better than pears 


One is question of taste—a question of likes and dislikes; 


the other is purely a question for the mind and has nothing 


to do with likes or dislikes 


One has only to read the letters in the daily paper 


see that most of the writers are telling us what their « 


plexes are and are not giving us any reasons at all 


German in Philadelphia, for instance, will write to 


that the German army will win. It is 


the 


per to prove 


to see that he wants German army to wit 


anxiety and hope are the cause of the 


He 


solid knowledge and proved fact, and he 


emotion whic! 


given him his complex mistakes his complex 


of weak and unconvincing arguments to support 
plex. And the stronger his complex takes hold of hi 
tions, the less able is he to perceive the weakne 
arguments. 


A Frenchman in Chicago, let us say, with the 


ings for the French army that the German f. 
German army, will get the complex into his head that the 


French army must win. 

And so it goes. Probably every man in America is in- 
clined to take sides. Most of these same men have com- 
plexes which cause them to be sure which side will be vic- 
President Wilson has asked the nation te remain 


But 


torious. 
strictly neutral, and we at least intend to remain so. 
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in any case it would never do for us to express any léan- 
ing one We have readers of German 
extraction, of French, English, Russian, Austrian, Ser- 
ian extraction, and it would be foolish on our part to 
urt the feelings of any of our readers in any way. Be- 
les, we are supposed to write about music, not war. But 
know that this terrible war is uppermost in every one’s 
oughts, and it may not be amiss for us to refer to it. 
There is so much feeling in everybody's mind at present 
hat the public in general is absolutely overloaded with 
The emotional strain is so great that any 
accepted as true if it agrees with the com- 
_and rejected if it does not fit in with the complex. 
the two armies were perfectly equal in every way and 
od facing each other without firing a shot or making 
the least move, we feel certain that the army which had the 
things said about it in the newspapers would be 
the public to be the defeated army. This 
tatement sounds absurd; but in fact it expresses exactly 


way or the other. 


omple Kes 


tement 15 


1 ; } 
nsiaered Dy 


hat has happened so far. Not a living soul at the time 
are writing knows which side is going to come out on 
top. We know that thousands of war critics in America 


» have never seen a battle, or an army, or a field gun, 


r «a machine gun, or a mortar, or a company of lancers, 


with soldiers and 
have already decided which is the victor, and have 
fate of Paris, St. 


of importance connected 
Petersburg, London and Ber- 
t is a pity those prophets do not tell us what is to 
York in 1984. Please let us know, as we 


our lease. 


New 
» rencw 


ANN ARBOR PREPARING 
AN INTERESTING SEASON. 


University School of Music a Vital Factor— 
A Fine List of Attractions. 


Ann Arbor, Mich 


) , September 17, 
University School of Music, 


1914. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., a 
“for the purpose of fostering good 
1usic in the | City of Ann Arbor and the State 
M 


Michigan” and which for many years has been true to 


rporation organized 


niversity, 


purpose 


promises to take several important forward 
during the coming year. 
the completion of Hill Auditorium, one of the 


Owing t 
omplete musical auditoriums in the country, with 
immense seating capacity of 5,000, it has been possible 


‘ the importance of the concerts given 
il Union and May Festival series, and here- 
organizations and artists which represent an 
of music, and which stand out as typical 
The numbers 


attract the atten- 


f their arts, will be scheduled 


festival series are such as to 


ot musik lovers Aa general 


ecital 
recital 
Leopold Stokowski, con 


irchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun 


song recital 


id annual May Festival 


time it is, of course, almost impossible to an- 


' 
ce particulal 


regarding the festival programs, other 


hat the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which 


played so important a part in the programs during the 
Likewise, the Uni- 


Director 


will be engaged 
the 
supplementary chorus of school children 


en years 


ity Che ral 


igain 
Union under direction of 
y and the 
heard 
vast, many students of the University of Michi- 
supplement their literary study by 


taken at the University School of 


able te 
ctical musk 
affiliated in such a 
ir credit toward an A. B. degree is granted 
ed at the 


two imstitutions are 
school of music. However, 
a much closer relationship has been 

two institutions in that at a recent 

of Regents of the university, the 
f the university women’s gymnasium 
The an 
this regulation has been received very en- 
the school of 
\rrangements have also been perfected between 
matituti 


ol of music girls, as well. 


students and friends of 


ticaily 


future, the numerous 
1 on the faculty concert series, historical re- 


ns whereby, in the 


cital series and the symphony orchestra are to be held in 
Hill Auditorium in the afternoon, and will be made en- 

» the general public as well as the student 
It is doubtful whether there 
whole United States where 


a nature 


two in titutions 
community in the 
so elaborate given under so favor- 


conditions, may be heard without any admission fee. 


ear ago the board of directors of the University 
ol of Music elected a dean of women to serve as gen- 
advisor and: leader of the women students, and the 


ial and satisfactory results which have accrued from 


this departure have been a full justification of the action 
of the board. Through the efforts of Dean Bacher, a 
women student body of the school was organized under 
the name of Symphonic League with its own officers and 
committees, which has been of great assistance as a clear- 
ing house for mutual acquaintance, socially and education- 
ally. 

Recently, the University School of Music acquired title 
to a splendid piece of property near the university campus 
as a site for a new school of music building to be con- 
structed in the future. During the summer, part of the 
buildings on this property were razed and the grounds put 
in sightly condition, while other buildings on the property 
were remodeled as a temporary annex until the construc- 
tion of the large permanent school building. In this 
new annex special rooms and parlors have been reserved 
for the general use of the Symphonic League, where the 
social activities of the association will be conducted, while 
tennis courts have been laid out on the grounds for the 
use of students. 

Several changes in the faculty, as usual, have been made, 
most important of which has been the engagement of 
Theodore Harrison as kead of the vocal department. Mr. 
Harrison is a native of Philadelphia, where he earned an 
enviable reputation as concert artist and teacher, after 
which he spent six years abroad—three years as opera 
singer in Italy and a similar period as concert artist in 
Germany. During this time he appeared in practically all 
of the important music centers and under the most digni- 
fied musical auspices. 





BUFFALO BREVITIES. 


Telephone, North 1445 J, 
819 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., September 12, 1914. 


Whether or not the European war will affect the musical 
activities in Buffalo this season has not been announced by 
the local managers, but no doubt there will be some 
changes in the scheduled programs. 

Among the first of the music teachers to resume classes 
is Mrs. Alfred Jury, who has a beautiful new studio in the 
Kinne Building, at the corner of Main and Utica streets. 
Her wide experience in concert, oratorio and church work 
lend to her instruction an inestimable value. Thirty-seven 
vocal students were enrolled in Mrs. Jury’s class last sea- 
son, an unusually large number. 

Marvin Grodzinsky, cne of the exponents of the Lesche- 
tizky method in Buffalo, announces the opening of his stu- 
dio, 214 Highland avenue. Mr. Grodzinsky expects to 
give a number of recitals this season and also to introduce 
several of his advanced pupils. He has issued a booklet 
designed to aid parents and students in the selection of a 
proper teacher. This booklet may be had on application. 

Frances Helen Humphrey has not yet returned from 
Paris, where she has been assisting in relief work. She 
expects to be in Buffalo the last of the month, when she 
will take up her work again. 

Mary M. Howard, musical critic of the Buffalo Express, 
has returned from a two months’ vacation. In addition to 
her editorial work, Miss Howard has a large class of stu- 
dents in piano, organ, harmony and sight reading, and is, 
without doubt, one of the busiest teachers in the city. 

Ella B. Snyder, soprano soloist of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, has been studying for six weeks at Ithaca, 
N. Y., with J. Jerome Hayes, of New York City. Miss 
Snyder has decided to teach, owing to a number of applica- 
tions from admirers of her lovely voice ‘and intelligent use 
of it. Cora J. Taywor. 





A Saenger Contralto for the Worcester Festival 


Christine Schutz, who has been studying with Oscar 
Saenger for the past two seasons, has been engaged as a 
soloist at the Worcester Festival, which is one of the most 
important musical events of this country. Miss Schutz 
has a contralto voice of great range and beauty, and Mr. 
Saenger expects her to take an important place in the con- 
cert, oratorio and recital field. 





Frank King Clark Ill. 


News reaches the Musica Courter that Frank King 
Clark, the vocal teacher, of Berlin, is seriously ill in Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, 





Mme. Donalda Recovering. 


Paulina Donalda, the soprano, who was operated upon 
recently for appendicitis, is recovering rapidly at her home 
in Moutreal. 





From August 5, 1913, to Tune 30, 1914, the Frankfurt 
Opera House presented Wagner’s works on fifty-seven oc- 
casions, other composers represented being Verdi (35), 
Mozart (27), Lortzing (15), Puccini (14), and Offenbach 
(13). In all sixty-two operas, eleven operettas, and two 
ballets were staged—London Musical News. 





WICHITA MUSICIANS DESIRE 
TO STANDARDIZE TEACHING 


Undertaking Successful Thus Far—Notes and 
Mention. 


Wichita, Kan., September 19, 1914. 

Of importance here is the move by the professional mu- 
sicians to standardize the teaching of Wichita, and in con- 
junction with the Musicians’ Club, the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association has taken the work up with a so far local 
success. The high school authorities have liberally allowed 
a full credit per year for music, this full point credit count- 
ing toward graduation for two years, or they allow a one- 
half point for four years. In other words, two credits is 
the total allowed in four years’ high school course, but it 
can be secured in two years’ music study. In considera- 
tion of this the Musicians’ Club appointed a committee 
which drafted a requirement that all teachers must meet 
in order to be accredited. The standard demands briefly 
that those teachers must hold a diploma from a recognized 
music school, or in lieu of this, five years’ teaching experi- 
ence and pass the examination of the executive board. 

The committee has further worked out a satisfactory 
standard of examination, and many are now securing ap- 
plication blanks. There have also been applications out- 
side of the city for credit on this list. Among the nearby 
towns Kingman is expecting to follow Wichita’s example, 
and the State Teachers’ Association board of examiners, 
consisting of Theodore Lindberg, Otto L. Fischer, and 
T. L. Krebs have this work in hand. It is expected that 
this movement will be Statewide. 

The original movement for standardization began in 
Wichita last year, sponsored by the Musicians’ Club, al- 
though the idea had been agitated previously in the State 
meet. The committee which worked out the movement 
comprised: Frank A. Power, Rafael Navas, Lucius Ades, 
Theodore Lindberg, T. L. Krebs, Mrs. C. C. Stanley, Jessie 
Clark and Miss Marsh, the last two of the high school 
music department. 

Wicaita Music Notes. 

Deane Moon, tenor, a new teacher in the Power-Meyers 
Conservatory, gave the following program at Kingman 
last week, assisted by Mary Vanderveer, accompanist: 
“The Wanderer,” “My Sweet Repose,” “Schubert; “Wenn 
Ich In Deine Augen Seh,” “Du Bist wie eine Blume,” 
“Two Grenadiers,” Schumann; “Since You Went Away,” 
Johnson; “Quite True,” Woodman; “The Swan,” “Long 
Ago, Sweetheart Mine,” MacDowell. 

The Wichita College of Music held its ninth annual 
opening concert at Philharmony Hall, September 10, and 
the attendance filled the hall. 

Ethelyn B. King, of the school of expression of the 
Wichita College of Music, gave a program of readings, 
September 15. She was assisted by Louella Weaver, 
pianist. 

The annual meeting of the State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Wichita the first week of December, 
and the programs outlined and round table talks are ex- 
pected to surpass all former efforts. A full report will be 
given in the Musica Courter. The State Association will 
push standardizatior of teachers and some lively discus- 
sions are anticipated. 

Though late in mentioning this program, the benefit 
song recital for the library book fund should not pass-un- 
noticed. It was given by Mose Mack Johnson, baritone, 
August 31 in Philharmony Hall. Mr. Lindberg assisted the 
cause by donating the Philharmony Hall, and while this 
recital might be termed a midsummer one, it proved to 
be excellent in quality. Though for a good cause, it was 
poorly attended, but Mr. Johnson bravely sang a program 
taxing in its numbers, and entirely delightful. Several 
encores brought forth ballads pleasing in their delivery and 
given with excellent voice quality. 

The United States Marine Band is to be heard in The 
Forum in October. The Kilties Band of Canada will be 
also here during the Dry Farming Congress next month. 

Leida Mills, to whom much is due toward making 
Wichita a musical point on the map, at one time our local 
manager of concert stars and big concerts, who has been a 
guest of Jessie Clark, returned to her home in Portland, 
Ore., September 6. While here she was the guest of honor 
at a reception and musicale given by the Wichita Musical 
Club at Mrs. E. E. Higginson’s, on South Seneca. Miss 
Mills was president of the club for many years. 

The plans for the Redpath-Homer series of some twenty- 
six concerts, lectures, etc, to be given at The Forum at 
popular prices, are well under way. The entire top of The 
Forum will be lined with a canvas ceiling, and it is expected 
to remove some of the acoustic troubles. 

Mr. Hawkins, of Denver, representing the San Carlos 
Opera Company, was in Wichita last week. 

Dean Remmick, a graduate pianist of the Power-Meyer 
Conservatory, has been elected to teach at the Christian 
College of Enid, Okla. Rapa Brokaw. 
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SOME OF THE OPENING ATTRACTIONS OF 
THE 1914-15 SEASON. 





The appended list contains the names of some of the 
individual artists, orchestras and other organizations 
that will participate in the inauguration of the season 
114-1915 in America. 

SeEPpreMBeER. 
23-25—Fifty-seventh Worcester, Mass., Festival. 
23—Florence Hinkle, Worcester Festival. 
23—Evan Williams, Worcester Festival. 
23—Herbert Witherspoon, Worcester Festival. 
23—Mildred Potter, Worcester Festival. 
24—Olive Kline, Worcester Festival. 
24—Efrem Zimbalist, Worcester Festival. 
24—Christine Schutz, Worcester Festival. 
24—William H. Pagdin, Worcester Festival. 
25—Alma Gluck, Worcester Festival. 
25—Rudolph Ganz, Worcester Festival. 
27—Alice Nielsen and Riccardo Martin in joint song 
recital at Washington, D. C. 
28—George Dostal, Newark, N. J. 
OCTOBER. 
1—Olive Fremstad opens tour on Pacific Coast. 
1—Harold Bauer, Colorado Springs, Col. 
1—Marcella Craft, Maine Festival. 
1-3—Maine Music Festival at Bangor. 
5-7—Maine Music Festival at Portland. 
1-7—Artha Williston, Cordelia Lee Cuyler Black, Sal- 
vatore Giordano and Florence Anderson Otis 
at Maine Festival, Bangor and Portland. 
2—Cornelius Van Vliet, Grinnell, lowa. 
2—Jennie Dufau, La Crosse, Wis. 
2—Johanna Gadski, Denver, Col. 
2—Zoeliner String Quartet, Bedford, Ind. 
s—Mrs. Allen’s Series, Washington, D. C., Olive 
Fremstad. 
5—Enrico Aresoni, Pontiac, IIl. 
5—Emma Nagel, Richmond Festival. 
s—Ann Ivins, Lockport, N. Y. 
5—Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Sioux City, lowa. 
6—Ida Gardner, Schenectady, N. Y. 
6—Mary Jordan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8—Grace Hall Riheldaffer, with Calumet Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
13—Paul Althouse, Chicago Art and Travel Club. 
15—Oscar Seagle, Colorado Springs, Col. 
15—Denver Philharmonic Orchestra (Horace Ture- 
man, conductor) begins season. 
16—Frederic Martin, Wellesley College, Mass. 
16—Enrico Palmetto, Ottuma, Iowa. 
16—John Barnes Wells, Newburgh, N. Y. 
16-17—Philadelphia Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor) begins season in Philadelphia, Pa. 
16-17——Boston Symphony Orchestra (Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor) begins season in Boston, Mass. 
16-17—Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Frederick Stock, 
conductor) begins season in Chicago, Ill. 
17—Rebecca Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
17—Manuel Quirogo, New York. 
18—Theodore Harrison, soloist, Chicago Apollo Club. 
18—Marie Sundelius, soloist, Chicago Apolio Club. 
18—Louis Siegel, Rochester, N. Y. 
1¢—Edmund Burke, Rochester, N. Y. 
20—Heyn Recital Series, Pittsburgh, Pa., Destinn and 
Gilly. 
21—Morse-Rummel, Quebec, P. Q. 
22~—-Emilio de Gogorza, St. Paul, Minn. 
22—Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Cleveland, Ohio. 
23—New York Symphony Society (Walter Damrosch, 
conductor) begins season in New York. 
23—Carl Friedberg and Arrigo Serato begin American 
tour at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
23—Phitharmonic Course, Detroit, Mich., Destinn and 
Gilly. 
23—Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Emil Oberhof- 
fer, conductor) begins season in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
25—Francis Macmillen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
25—San Francisco Symphony Orchestra (Henry K. 
Hadley, conductor) begins season in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
26—Frances Alda and concert company, 
N. J. 
26—Anna Case and Charles 
Moines, Ia. 
27—Luella Ohrman, Toronto, Ont. 
27——Margarete Matzenauer, Houston, Tex. 
27—John McCormack, Lexington, Ky. 
27—Germaine Schnitzer, Briarcliff, N. Y. 
28—Jeanne Gerville-Reache, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Newark, 


Gilbert Spross, Des 





28—Alexander Bloch, New York. 
28—Johanna Gadski, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
29—Albert Spalding, New York. 
29-30—New York Philharmonic Society (Josef Stran 
sky, conductor) begins season in New York. 
29-30—Ferruccio Busoni, soloist, New York Philhar- 
monic Society in New York. 
30-31—Hugo Kortschak, soloist, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in Chicago. 
30-31—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor) begins season in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
NoveMBER, 
1—Portland (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra begins sea- 
son. 
1—Vera Barstow, Manchester, N. H. 
2—Lucy Marsh, Easton, Pa. 
2—Carl Friedberg, New York. 
3—Christine Miller, Galesburg, II. 
Yvonne de Tréville, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Emil 
hoffer, conductor) 
Minn. 
-Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts in New York. 
-Willy Burmester, soloist, Minneapolis Symphony 


Ober- 
begins series in St. Paul, 


begins series of 


Orchestra in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Helen Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra begins 

concerts in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Winnifred Bambrick, Washington, D. C. 
Marie Kaiser, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (Max Zach, con- 


Series 


ductor) begins season in St. Louis, Mo. 
Olga Samaroff, soloist, with Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia, Pa 
Marie Morrisey, New York. 
Tina Lerner, Bloomington, Il. 
Bertha Kathleen Shutts, Brownwood, Tex. 
Fritschy Course, Kansas City, Mo. Marie Sun- 
delius, soloist. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Frederick Stock, 
conductor), Cleveland, Ohio, 
Philadelphia Orchestra goes on tour. 
Marie Hertenstein, Lima, Ohio. 
Charles Edward Clarke, Delaware, Ohio. 
Julia Culp, soloist, New York Philharmonic Soci 
ety. 
Jan Sickesz, New York. 
Vida Llewellyn, New York. 
Arrigo Serato, soloist, New York Philharmonic 
Society. 
Metropolitan Opera season opens in New York 
Effie Nichols, Newton, Kan. 
Florence Blumenschein-Rowe, Winnipeg 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Weston Gales, 
conductor), begins season in Detroit, Mich. 
Bert Williams, Davenport, la 
Friday Musicales begin at Pittsburgh, Pa. Chris- 
tine Miller and Harold Bauer will furnish the 
program, 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, Indianapolis, Ind 
Andrea Sarto, Halifax, N. S 
Flonzaley Quartet, Waterbury, Conn 
Eleanor Spencer, soloist, New York Philharmonic 
Society. 
Decemnper. 
Alice Verlet, Columbus, Ohio. 
Grace Bruce Marcusson, Faribault, Minn. 
J. J. Landsbury, Prairie du Chien, Wis 
~—Jacques Thibaud, New York 
Alice Eldridge, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Thuel Burnham, Quincy, Ill 
-—May Mukle, Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
Choir. 
New York Oratorio Society (Louis Koemmenich, 
conductor) opens season. 
-Berta Hecker, Muscatine, Ia. 
Marion Green, Muscatine, Ta. 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Keokuk, Ia 
William Clare Hall, Evanston, Il. 
5—Dorothea North, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
—Edward Walker, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


JANUARY, 1915. 


soloist . 


—Leo Slezak, Cincinnati Matinee Musical Club 
3—Carl Flesch, soloist, New York Symphony Society 
3~—Adele Rosenthal, Houston, Tex. 
4—Josef Lhevinne, Boston, Mass. 


8—Malvina Parry, Ottawa, Kan. 
15—Mrs, King-Clark, Omaha, Neb. 
15-16—Arthur Shattuck, soloist, Chicago Symphony O: 
chestra. 
Hazel Eden Mudge, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Madge Miller, Manitowoc. Wis. 
-George Frederick Ogden, Muscatine, Ia. 
Jane Noria, Moberly, Mo, 
FEBRUARY 
Arthur Alexander, Portland, Ore. 
George Hamlin and Arthur Shattuck in joint re- 
cital, St. Louis, Mo. 
Antoinette Szumowska, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Frederick Morley, Lansing, Mich. 


War's Effect on Music History. 
New York, September 16, 1014 
To the Musical Courier 

It is hard to write of the awful catastrophe that has 
fallen upon civilization—it is too full of horrors. All 
who have been actually upon the scene lived wholly in the 
present, not only day by day, but hour by hour. But when 
one is safely out of its dangers and no longer immediately 
surrounded by its tragedies, one looks beyond the present 
and if he is analytical and deeply interested in the world 
of art and music, he looks searchingly into the future, and 
this question arises: What effect will it have upon the 
history of music? 

The development of art in every country depends upon 
the history of her nation. The quality of that art is an 
expression of its people—and here is 
thought. 


a matter for deep 


No one who has recently visited France and Germany 
could fail to be impressed by the decadence in art. The 
“salon,” for ‘example, was deplorable, showing the dis 
tressing weakness of present day French art, both in paint 
while the Futurist influence in Ger 


“Where will it lead 


being asked; and musicians, called 


ing and in sculpture 
many was a menace to all the art 
us?” was constantly 
“Purists,” cried out against the followers of Strauss and 
Schonberg 

Side by side with all this, the art of singing has suffered 
both in Paris and 
«> bad [”" 


shoulders 


It was not unusual to hear people say 
in Berlin, “I don’t go to the opera—the singing is 
The reply to this was always a shrug of the 

deny it. Here and 


with outspread hands—no attempt 


there, of course, an individual sang well, but the standard 


was very low. Bel canto was forgotten in the attempt t 


declaim, to be dramatic, to make big effects both with 
But did it thrill us? Was it a delight 


Critics of art have accused modern French 


voice and in acting 
to the ear? 


and German painters of returning to the totem stage, and 


certainly critics of music might justly accuse our con 


posers of returning to the barbaric 
sorrow and affliction 


Those who emerge from great 


have a keener sense of values—a more just appreciation 
of the balance of things, and of what is worth whik Let 
us then believe that out of this war, terrible as it is, a 


great good may come to lift up decadent art: and in it 


place may there be a new birth—art that is sane and 
sincere ! 
what of ourselves Will not this 


America’s 


In the meanwhile 
winter be a test of sbility to be independent it 
music? Lack of confidence in ourselves has been care 
Let u 
utilize native talent, and establish a confidence in our abil 


fully fostered by Europeans for obvious reasons 


ity to found a further national progress in music 
Caron. Bapnam Preyer 


Anna Case Returns. 


American soprano of the Metr: 
returned last Wednesday, Sep 


Montreal 


Anna Case, the young 
politan Opera Company 
tember 16, from her first European trip, via 
Canada 


Unlike 


nor did she suffer any hardships worth mentioning 


many others, she had no complaints to makt 
asi« le 
from the natural anxiety of how to get home as the wur 
Moritz 


broke out, and a rather tiresome ride from St 


Switzerland, to London; but she considered the experi 
ence well worth the trouble 

An enforced stay at St. Moritz for three weeks has 
given her a complete rest, and she has returned to Amer 
ica in the best of health, having gained several pounds in 


York, in the 


weight since she left New middle of fuly 


New Cellist for Philadelphia. 


A cellist named Kindler, just arrived from Europe 


been secured by Leopold Stokowski as a member 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


Mayer's Son to Fight. 
Rudolph Mayer 


has joined the British army. 


son of Daniel Mayer, the Londor 


cert manage7, 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink Goes to Chicago. 
nann-Heink went to her home in Chicago 


"the contralto told a Musicat Covu- 
New York. “I think it is 


and alive to the advan- 


week in 
progressive 
ind I am just crazy about my new 
Miss Sattler is already 


of all my children, you 


avenue 
governe 
woman.” 


nk had 


‘ 


only just returned to her 


York) apartment from a few days 





7 
i 
NK ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP 
EN ROUTE TO NEW YORK, 
Herbert Sachs-Hirsch. 


visit there since 
Rotterd&m, 


first 


steamship 


farm, her 


ype oh the 


i see Schumann-Heink cook!” The 


isiasm And there was my garden, 


gctables !” 


n yourself?” asked the interviewer. 


Mrs. Bessie, my cow,” she humor- 


chickens laying eggs for us. Oh, 


us! 


oldest, her “sailor” son August 


with her for a long time), and her 
i to be there again!” she added, with a 
isfaction 
He if k’s season 


begins October 5, at 


November 1 she is booked to sing 


Betore 


and every date is filled till June 1. 


Alice Shaw a Dependable Artist. 


» is the contralto soloist at the Euclid 


rch in Cleveland, Ohio, where Gay 


f the choir as well as the baritone 


oint recital this season with Mr. 
her vacation at Chautauqua, 
created a very favorable impres- 


leisure time she spent in touring ia 
and touring, here is a little story 


a well known citizen of Cleve 


1 few Sundays ago, the street car 
topped at a crossing of another 
tanding there, I noticed an auto 

another machine, going in 
went by us at terrific speed. 
cars seemed inevitable, and 
n the part of the driver of the 
Mrs. 


turned her car quickly down 


This driver, who was 


the second car turned his 
But 


up over the curb, 


h she had been going. 
ne tore 
he struck, bursting a tire, and 
Fortunately for him, it 
As I got off the 
Mrs. Shaw came driving up as un- 


damage 


he kept right on 


concerned as though nothing had happened, sang a solo 
and a duet in her usual good style during the service, and 
never so much as hinted that anything untoward had oc- 
curred. When told that the episode had been noted, she 
seemed the most concerned about the people in the other 
car.” 

his is just another incident which goes to prove the ab- 
solute dependableness of Mrs. Shaw, and those who read 
the account (which recently appeared in these columns) of 
her singing before a concert audience at Akron, Ohio, 
while she suffered from a broken arm, in order that no one 
need be disappointed, will, no doubt, admire her sterling 
quality. 


First American “Parsifal.” 


New York, September 21, 1914. 
lo the Musical Courier: 

Can I ask the favor of some information? When did 
the first five performances of “Parsifal” take place in 
America, and who comprised the original cast? I have 
written to several New York daily newspapers regarding 
the subject, but their answers are, as usual on questions 
of music (as the Musica. Courrr used to show us in its 
“deadly parallel”) very conflicting. Thanking you, 

Very truly yours, P. J. Way. 

The performances in question took place December 24 
and 31, 1903, and January 7, January 14 and January 21, 
1904. The first cast was as follows: 

Kundry ssseeeeeeMilka Ternina 
Amfortas Anton van Rooy 
Titurel Adolph Miéhimann 
veseesse Robert Blass 
Klingsor -seeeees- Otto Goritz 
Parsifal Cedars eouke Alois Burgstaller 
fhe Flower Maidens: Mmes. Camille, Seygard, Fanchon Thompson, 

Selma Kronold, Helen Lillian Heidelbach, Marcia 

van Josephine Isabelle Bonton, Elsa Harris, 


Gurnemanz 


Mapleson, 
Dresser, Jacoby, 
Johanna Péhimann, Josephine Schaffer, etc 


The Boys’ Chorus . Choir ef Calvary Church 





Friedberg and Serato Plans. 


Carl Friedberg and Arrigo Serato, who will arrive in 
America the early part of October for their first American 
concert tours, will open their season October 23 with the 
Pittsburgh Art Society in a big joint recital, the opening 
of that society's season. Friedberg’s first New York ap- 
pearance will be at Carnegie Hall, November 2, while 
Serato is booked to make his debut in New, York with the 
New York Philharmonic Society November 15. 

Special mention should be made of the California tour 
of Arrigo Serato, an event in music, as he is said to be the 
first artist who comes to this country for the first time and 
has a tour booked on the Coast. He will start for the 
Coast directly after his appearance with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, going to Denver, his first stop, where he will 
appear with the Philharmonic. From there he will pro- 
ceed to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The Gifted Hambourgs. 


In the Toronto (Canada) Everywoman’s World of 
September, there is a long article about Max Fleischmann, 
prodigy and pupil of Jan Hambourg, 
of the Hambourg Conservatory of Music. The lad is re- 
ferred to as a remarkable player for his tender years. The 
same issue of the Everywoman’s world contains some ex- 
cellently conceived and well drawn fashion pictures, by 
Luba Hambourg, another member of this unusually gifted 
artist family. 


the youthful violin 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach in America. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the American composer and pian- 
ist, who has just returned to America from Munich, will 
appear this season under the management of M. H. Han- 
son. Mrs. Beach has recently composed a hymn which has 
been accepted as the official hymn of the San Francisco 
Panama Exposition. She will also be represented at the 
coming Maine Festival, where Marcella Craft will make 
her debut with two of Mrs. Beach’s songs with orchestra. 





Bloch’s Plans. 


Among the passengers on board the steamship Rotter- 
dam, which arrived in New York on September 7, was 
Alexander Bloch, the talented young violinist, who has been 
studying with Leopold Auer this summer. Of course, Mr. 
Bloch was immediately questioned regarding his experi- 
ences in reaching this country from war-ridden Europe. 
He replied that he left Loschwitz, near Dresden, Germany, 
on August 22 and finally reached Berlin. The trip from 
Berlin to Bentheim, on the Holland border, which ordi- 
narily consumes about eight hours, on this occasion took 
thirty hours. Part of this delay was caused by the fact 
that all transportation remained at a standstill while the 


German soldiers were being conveyed to the Russian 
border to repel the attack on the frontier. 

Finally arriving at Rotterdam after many hardships, 
Mr. Bloch was greeted by the discouraging news that no 
tickets would be obtainable until October 17. But in spite 
of such a misfortune, Mr. Bloch told the steamship 
authorities that he was “from Missouri” and that he 
would wait until sailing time in the hope that at the last 
minute some one might be prevented from using his pre- 
cious ticket. With such an object at stake, Mr. Bloch 
waited patiently from eleven p. m. until three o'clock in 
the morning, when his faith was rewarded and he received 
two cherished tickets. What matter if they were “first 
class stecrage,” they entitled him to a passage to America, 
and who would grumble when there was such a beacon to 
beckon him on? Certainly not Mr. Bloch. After receiv- 
ing the tickets at’ three o'clock, he literally flew back to 
his hotel, got his baggage and his cousin, with whom he 
was traveling, and was back at the wharf at a quarter past 
four (still a. m.). Precisely at half past four the vessel 
left her moorings and sailed for the “land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 

Leopold Auer, with whom Mr. Bloch has been studying 
this summer, is marooned in Loschwitz with such of his 
pupils as are Russian. He is most courteously treated, 
but still is under police surveillance, and is not allowed 
to leave the country or write letters, which is, of course, 
to be expected. 

Mr. Bloch, who has studied for many years with Auer 
and with Otto Sevcik, expects to concertize this year, his 
first appearance being at his own recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, which will occur the first week of November. 
He has been working on his new repertoire, which will 
include the difficult Paganini concerto, and his audiences 
may expect some real treats during this season. 

In addition to his work in the concert field, Mr. Bloch 
has decided to teach a limited number of pupils at his 
studios, 46 West Ninety-fifth street, New York. As the 
number will of necessity be restricted, owing to his con- 
cert appearances, those who are anticipating the pleasure 
of studying under this able instructor’s guidance should 
make their application as early as possible. 





Walter Earnest and L. B. Cain “Snapped.” 


The accompanying picture was taken along the “stern 
and rockbound coast” of Maine, and shows Walter Earnest, 
the Pittsburgh tenor (right), and Llewellyn B. Cain, di- 
rector of the Saco Valley Festival, on the seashore near 
Mr. Earnest’s summer cottage, which is situated on Casco 
Bay. Mr. Earnest sang with great success at this festi- 


rose 


WALTER EARNEST, THE PITTSBURGH TENOR, AND 
LLEWELLYN B. CAIN (ON LEFT), DIRECTOR OF SACO 
VALLEY FESTIVAL. 


Taken on the shore of Casco Bay, near the summer cottage of 
Mr. Earnest, in ine. 


val, which is given each year at Bridgeton, Me., and has 
been re-engaged for next season. 

In addition to a most enjoyable vacation, Mr. Earnest 
has been coaching with Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston. He 
writes that this season promises to be an extremely busy 
one, judging from present indications. 


Von Ende School of Music Has Opened. 


On Monday, September 14, the Von Ende School of 
Music, New York, entered upon its fall term, with an 
enrollment at this early date surpassing all expectations. 
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Klibansky Artist-Pupils Sing. 

At the second musicale given at the home of Mrs. Charles 
A. Hamilton, Ridgefield, Conn., September 16, the follow- 
ing artists participated: Jean Vincent Cooper, alto; Lalla 
Bright Cannon, soprano, and Chilion Roselle, pianist. Both 
singers are artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky, and have un- 
usually attractive voices and personalities. A large and 
representative audience was present, and fully appreciated 
the exceptionally good work of the occasion, 

Following was the program: 


Nacht und Traume..... ~»+«- Schubert 
BPs SUPA 2aib haa Vani nlabens co asugce ..Hugo Wolf 
Traum durch die Dammerung.......... ives Vhs uhetens anes Strauss 
Mrs. J. V. Cooper 
Aria from La Suive Gates weae a «sees eHalevy 
Lalla B. Cannon, 
My Heart Is a Lute... ae PhS .sseees-R, H, Woodmann 
ReORe TIRE so acskcsnnss .A, MacFayden 
For a Dream's Sake. ..... , ose scerceeeeeA, W. Kramer 
Mrs, J. V. Cooper 
A Spirit Flower...... Campbell-Tipton 
BOPOMNGD 6 cavce siénccess LaForge 
A Rose and a Dream as vivéah eons .Gilberte 
Lalla B. Cannon, 
Mats TRO PAAR cnnceccccvsccscee bediiahssvswad -oae Verdi 
Mrs. J. V. Cooper, 

Pr@ume ..escccsssees ee co btvhe Cnbeaee ceeeasneu ... Wagner 
BPEL EES Cee cceBbadesicn cent seceese Binding 
Lalla B, Cannon, 

Duets— 
Butterfly ........ Me Ry 2 PRS Sey on re Puccini 
Tales of Hoffmann.... ‘ seseeeees «Offenbach 


Mrs. Cooper and Miss Cannon. 





Success, Why ? 


Some clippings referring to a recent New York per- 
formance explain: 





The feature of the performance of this graceful pastoral work, 
rich in lovely melody, was the singing of Mr. Why. He disclosed 
a bass voice of good quality and range, well schooled in the florid 
Handel. He sang with fluency and spirit and his delivery 
text was delightfully and skilfully adjusted to the 
His singing of the well known air, “O Ruddier 
evoked enthusiastic applause.—New York Globe. 


style of 
of the 
musical phrases 

Than the Cherry,” 


clear 


The work is planned mostly for solo singers; they need not only 
a sound and efficient technic, but also a special understanding of 
These were shown in the work 

Times. 


and familiarity with Handel's style. 
of T. Foster Why, basso.—-New York 

To T. Foster Why fell the well known aria, “Ruddier Than the 
Cherry,” which he sang with extraordinary flexibility and a superb 
resonance.—-New York Evening Mail. 


Mr, Why, as Polyphemus, was sonorous and effective, his “O 
Ruddier the Cherry” faver—New York 
Evening World. 


Than winning especial 





The chief honors of 


to Mr, Why, the Polyphemus. 
Roderick White’s Position. 

European critics have expressed surprise regarding 
Roderick White's ability to achieve such a high position in 
the world of music in so short a time. Mr. White has won 
his success through that indefinable little word “genius.” 
Of a stock in which genius has been most prominent in 
many directions, it assumed the guise of violinistic skill 
in Roderick, of literature in Stewart Edward and of paint- 
ing in T. Gilbert, his brothers. 

Roderick White secured his technical proficiency from 
César Thompson and Leopold Auer. Possessing great 
aptitude for study and an abiding love for his instrument, 
he made such rapid progress that, even before his debut, 
his brilliant future was predicted in the European studios. 

Owing to the war Mr, White has been compelled to can- 
cel all his engagements and will remain in America> “He 
had made no preparation for appearances in this country, 
but arrangements are being made for Mr. White to appear 
in the principal American music centers this season. 


the performance of the Handel work went 
New York American, 








Oscar Seagle in New York. 


Oscar Seagle arrived in New York on the steamship 
Baltic, September 18 He came through without inci- 
dent and his departure from England was in no way has- 
tened. During these stirring war times Mr. Seagle has 
remained quietly in his country home in Bramber, on the 
south coast of England, and has gone on as usual with 
his customary occupations of teaching, studying and re- 
hearsing for his coming tour, and driving or walking 
about the country by way of recreation. His Ameri 
tour begins almost immediately in the West and will con- 
tinue until the late spring, as it did last/season. ~ 








Arthur Alexander Returns from Paris. 


Arthur Alexander, the tenor, who will tour America 
this season under the management of M. H. Hanson, 
reached New York last week after some rather exciting 
experiences in Paris, where he has been residing for some 
Alexander’s knoledge of French and of Paris 





years. 


fitted him particularly well for the employment of driving 
for the Red Cross, a work for which he volunteered his 
services at the outbreak of the war. His glowing descrip- 
tions of the work of the Red Cross and of the American 
Hospital in Paris speak well for the splendid efficiency of 
our people over there. 

Mr. Alexander will open his American tour at an early 
date. His success here is assured by his recent successes 
abroad, where the beauty of his voice, the high musicianly 
standard of his interpretations, and his splendid accom- 
panying have won him universal recognition. 


JERSEY CITY 
MUSICIANS RETURN. 


Schubert Glee Club Elects Leader—Costume 
Recitalist Prepares Indian Songs— 
A Piano Recital. 


Jersey City, N. J., 
Practically all of our singers, pianists, organists, teach- 
ers, violinists, cellists and choir directors are home again, 
after restful vacations, spent at the seashore or in the 
mountains, and are recuperated and ready for the season's 
work, Prominent among them are James P. Dunn, Jessie 
M. Fenner, J. Belle Boltwood, Misses Earl, Mary L. Lock- 
hart, Jane Hanks, Harrict Foster-Westcott, Malvina Herr, 
Buela Blauvelt, Mrs. D. H. Bender, Grace Bender, Roy K 
Falconer and Moritz E. Schwarz. 
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New Gree Crus Leaper Evecrep. 


Roy K. Falconer, organist and choir director of the 
First Presbyterian Church of this city, has been elected 
director of the Schubert Glee Club. The board of direc- 
tors and the new conductor are formulating a very inter- 
esting plan of work for the season. The club will start 
rehearsals this week. 
in DEMAND 


Costume ReEcrrats 


Henrietta Foster-Westcott’s costume recitals are much 
in demand and the singer has given a great deal of time 
the selection and finish of a charming pro 


lroyer, Cadman 


and study t 
gram. The American Indian songs by 
and Lorena Beresford are admirably suited to Mrs. West- 
cott’s sympathetic soprano voice. The “Zuni Tribal Ghost 
Dance” that closes these special programs is given by the 
singer with dramatic fervor and intensity. 


Piano Crass Hearp tn Recrrav. 


The piano pupils of Mary L. Lockhart, from Montchair 
and this city, were greeted by a large audience at their 
The program was one of unusual excellence. 
Assisting Miss Lockhart the program were Jane 
Hanks, soprano, with Malvina Herr accompanist, 
Ernest G. Russell, violinist, and Guy A. Ponsoni, cellist. 

Special mention should be made of two young girls’ 
playing; the Schumann A minor concerto, first movement, 
by Augusta Hoagland, and the D minor first 
movement, Rubinstein, by Helen Tichenor. 
is the program: “Evening Song” “The Bells” 
(Virgil), Mary McCabe; quartet, Musical” 
(Schubert), Edna Jeanne, Liela Abernethy, Jessie Russell, 


last recital. 
on 


as 


concerto, 
The following 
(Low), 

“Moment 


Dorothy Van Pelt; “Danse des Fees” (Virgil), Liela 
Abernethy; duo, “May Dance” (Virgil), Elizabeth Ed- 
wards, Miss Lockhart; “May Morning” (Huss), Jessie 
Russell; theme and variation (Schmoll), gavotte (Rei- 
necke), Robert Lockhart; “L’Hirondelle” (Burgmiiller), 
Edna Jeanne; “Song Without Words” (Klein), Ruth 
Abernethy; “Lullaby” (Schumann), “Confidence” (Men 


delssohn), May Earnshaw; “Flattery” (Ravina), George 
Earnshaw; “Scarf Dance” (Chaminade), Dorothy Van 
Pelt; duo, “L’Avalanche” (Heller), “Souvenir de Varso- 
vie” (Henselt), Lillian Luhrman, Miss Lockhart; cres- 
cendo (Lassen), Lillian Luhrman; “Vissi d’Arte, Vissi 
d’Amore,” “Tosca” (Puccini), “Die Mainacht” (Brahms), 
Jane Hanks; “Album Leaf” (Douillet), “Love Song” 
(Heller), Helén Jeanne; concerto, G minor, first move- 
ment (Mendelssohn), Clara Ward, Mr. Russell (violin), 
Mr. Ponzoni (cello), Miss Lockhart (second piano); 
“Shadow Dance” (MacDowell), “To a Water Lily” (Mac- 
Dowell), “Were I a Bird” (Henselt), Marjory Lockhart; 
concerto, A minor, first movement (Schumann), Augusta 
Hoagland, Mr. Russell (violin), Mr. Pénzoni (cello), Miss 
Lockhart, second piano; “Un bel di vendremo” (Puccini), 
Jane Hanks; concerto, D minor, first movement (Rubin- 
stein), Helen Tichenor, Mr. Russell (violin), Mr. Ponzoni 
(cello), Miss Lockhart, second piano; sextet, “Danse 
Macabre” (Saint-Saéns), Mr. Russell (violin), Mr. Pon- 
zoni (cello), Miss Lockhart, Mr. Lasslett, Mrs. Stivers, 
Miss Tichenor. 

Jane Hanks, one of Jersey City’s youngest singers, has 
been endowed by nature with a fine soprano voice of dra- 
matic and sympathetic qualities. 

Malvina Herr is also not a stranger to audiences in this 
community. She was at one time a pupil of Gustave 


Becker, and later studied at the Loeb Institute of Musical 


Art. 
tals. 
For information concerning the Musicat CourreR news 
Jessie Bruce LockHArt, 
17 Brinckerhoff Street. 


She is a favorite pianist for clubs and private reci- 


from Jersey City, address, 





May Marshall Cobb's Engagements. 


May Marshall Cobb, soprano, of Pittsburgh (Pa.) sang 
at the last Wooster, Ohio, University commencement con- 
Mr. Lytle, in Cobb, fol- 
lowing this appearance, congratulated her upon her suc 


cert. a personal letter to Mrs 


cess, saying that she made the distinct “hit” of the even 
ing. Two Wooster papers expressed themselves as fol 
lows: 

Mrs. Cobb sang several solos She has a wonderful voice an 
the audience was r pleased with her work.-W Maily Re 
publican 

Mrs. Cobb's delightful voice and charming appearance captivated 
the audience at the start, her solos being applauded again and agair 

Wooster Voice 


at Wooster, Mrs, Cobb en- 
at Nantucket, Mass., return 
Teach 


her 


Following this engagement 
joyed a well earaed vacation 
ing to Johnstown, Pa., where she was soloist at the 
Institute on August 24, 25 26. 
success that she received a request to return another year 

Mrs. Cobb writes that she is booked up until January 


ers’ and Such was 


1915, with engagements steadily coming in 





Maine Festival Artists. 
As already announced in these columns, those who will 
held 
in Bangor, October 1, 2 and 3, and in Portland, October 5 
6 and 7, include Cordelia Lee, Florence Otis, Artha Willis 


appear at the Maine music festivals, which are to be 


ton, Nina Morgana, Jean Cooper, Helena Tardivel, Salva 
tore Giordano, Millo Picco, Carl Morris, Cuyler Black and 
Ernest J, Hill 


understood that Emma Eames, the soprano, and Emilio d 


Great was the disappointment when it was 


Gogorza, the baritone, would be unable to reach America 
in time to participate at this festival They are now in 
Italy, according to the recent letters received by officials 


of the festival. It is understood that Marcella Craft, who 
returned only recently from Germany, will take the plac 
of Mme this should allay 


somewhat the disappointment caused by the probable non 


I ames and nnouncement 


appearance of the artist. 


William Rogers Chapman is the director of the Maine 


music festivals. 


Lusitania Brings Musical Celebrities. 


On the steamship Lusitania, which arrived in New York 
last ‘Friday, September 18, there were a number of Amer- 
William C. Carl, 
Harold Land, the 
Jomelli 


ican musical celebrities, among them Dr 
Shelley, 
Blumenberg 


James Sauvage, Harry Rowe 


young baritone, and Louis Jeanne 
also returned on the Lusitania 

At the concert which took place on 
was gotten up by Mme. Jomelli, about $soo was collected, 
part of which has 
and a part to the seaman’s fund. Th« 
the concert Mme. Jomelli 


Carl, Mr. Sauvage and Mr. Land 


board, and which 
been devoted to the Belgian sufferers 
se who took part in 
Dr. William C 


be sicle ] were 


Virgils Will Open Southern School. 
Mr Mrs. Virgil Virgil Musi 


New York, in view of the impossibility of reopening their 


and of the School of 


school in Berlin this season, have decided to spend ihe 


winter months in St. Petersburg, Fla., where they will 
open a school, October 1¢ They will leave New York 
September 22, and have arranged to spend a few days in 


Jacksonville and St. Augustine lectures and 


cial 


giving 
St 


spe 


lessons befor going on to Petersburg 


Dudley Buck Studios Open. 
Monday, September 21, marked the opening 
studios of Dudley Buck, the vocal instructor 


dress is Aeolian Hall, New York. All applications 
be made to his secretary, Elsie T. Cowen, by those who de 


of the vocal 
whose ad 


hould 


sire to place themselves under the guidance of this teacher 
for the purpose of perfecting themselves in the att of 
singing 


Miss Galloway with Music League. 
Katherine Galloway, soprano, who has just returned 
New York, after having filled successfully a three weeks’ 
engagement’ in Philadelphia, announces that she will b 
under the management of the Music League of 
for this season. 


America 


Alberto Bimboni at Hammerstein's. 
Alberto Bimboni has been engaged to play the organ at 
Hammerstein's new Lexington Opera House, New York. 
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sonage, and both his appearance and his manner are thor- 

CENTURY OPERA OPENING oughly Spanish, and his interpretation is filled with that 
o passion which the role demands. He received much ap- 

plause, and his “Toreador Song” had to be repeated at 


every performance. Mr. Kreidler presents a rare combina- 


“Romeo and Juliet” and “Carmen” Are the First Week’s Offering—Excellent Casts and... .; truly fine vocal art and great histrienic ability, and 
Ensemble. 


these columns, the Century Op- _lutely unjust; her Carmen is certainly not orthodox, but it 
opened on Monday evening, Sep- is a strong and moving interpretation and must convince 
nt rendition of Gounod’s “Romeo as being replete with realism and with artistic verity. Some 
changes the cast was the same as__ critics have said that it does not coincide with Bizet’s con- 
is given last season, Lois ception of the role; but it is said that the Spaniards think 


Orville Harrold the Romeo. there is very little of Bizet’s opera which coincides with 
in good voice and their interpre- 
ch enjoyed. Alfred Kaufman, who 
Laurence last season, was cast in 
vas much better suited to this part. 
| hospitable nobleman and sang the 
Friar Laurence was taken by 
member of the Century Opera Com 
ellent artist the interest of the even- 
ippearance and manner, as well as 
le, were entirely suited to the 
\fter the first scene in which he ap 
i veritable ovation, and the audi 


iad appeared alone, 


was again taken, as it was last 
ilmers, whose splendid stage pres- 
were altogether impressive, and 


of a very high order. Mr. 
worth. George Evereit, 


e of egorio, was particularly no- 
ually effective enunciation, and his 


ntelligent. Elizabeth Campbell made 

d sang with taste Hardy Wil 
interpretation of Tybalt. 

d excellently, and Jacques Coini, 

hould be congratulated warmly 

direction The opera was largel 





il excellence of this performance 


“Carmen” was 
two operas each 
se operas will run 
t a new opera will 
last season. This 


KATHLEEN HOWARD AS CARMEN. 


he possesses, in addition to these, a wonderfully magnetic 
personality which never fails to arouse genuine enthusiasm. 
The excellent enunciation of George Everett was again 
noticeable in the role of the Brigadier. Micacla was done 
by Myrna Sharlow in an attractive and sympathetic man- 
ner, and her singing of the part was excellent. 
the Spanish spirit. Miss Howard has done much to intro- The chorus, ballet and thé orchestra in this opera were 
duce the genuine spirit of the Spanish cigarette girl into as excellent as they were on the opening night, and Alber- 
this role, and hers is a strong and impassioned interpreta- tina Rasch was particularly attractive and showed her art 
tion. to be 6f a very high order, her toe dancing being marvelous 
Morgan Kingston sang Don Jose on Tuesday evening in its accuracy and beauty. 
with his accustomed beauty of tone and scored a genuine The work was conducted by Josiah Zuro in a musicianly 
success with the large audience present. manner, this conductor proving himself to be an artist of 
Louis Kreidler made Escamillo a strong and virile per- fine attainments. 





ALBERTINA RASCH, 
Prima Ballerina, Century Opera Company. 





f cast that was 


ous standpoints 


with the exception of slight 


which was heard in it last sea 





eing the Carmen, Morgan Kine- 
uis Kreidler the Escamitlo. These 
cally and histrionic 

iticism to make on their 


been criticised for the originality MILTON ABORN, SARGENT ABORN, 
armen, but such criticism is abso- Directors of the Century Opera Company, New York. 
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1,000 VOICES WANTED FOR 
NEWARK FESTIVAL CHORUS 


Five Hundred Clergymen of Newark and Sub- 
urbs Have Been Asked to Assist in Organiza- 
tion of Gigantic Chorus—Sunday School Su- 
perintendents, Public School Teachers, and 
Store and Factory Owners Lend Their 
Aid— Newark Symphony Orchestra to 
Begin Rehearsals— More Applicants 
for Musicians’ Club—Music Notes. 

Newark, N. J., September 21, 1914. 
clergymen of Newark, the 
Glen Ridge, Bloomfield, Montclair, Irvington, 
Arlington, East Newark, Elizabeth, Verona and other 
suburbs, were asked to invite their congregations and 
Sunday schools to assist the Newark Music Festival Asso- 
ciation in the organization of the gigantic chorus of one 
Choral soci- 


Last week five hundred 


Oranges, 


thousand voices, which is now being formed. 
eties, choir leaders, glee clubs, musical organizations of 
various kinds, as well as all amateur and professional 
singers, have been urged to join. The enrollment for the 
first 
encouraging, inasmuch as very little advertising has been 
attempted so far. 

The owners of factories, stores, mills, etc., employing 


week has been a large one, and this is especially 


a large number of persons, are to be asked, to post in 
prominent places in their establishments the printed notices 
and placards which are now ready for distribution. Of 
those who have been approached so far, every one has 
willingly consented to assist the association, and many 
have personally urged their employees to join the chorus. 

Any one with a fair voice and an ability to read music 
is invited to join. Each member of the chorus will be 
asked to pay the small sum of ten cents at each rehearsal 
in order to help pay the expenses of the rehearsal hall, 
music, ete. 

As announced exclusively in last week's issue of the 
Musicat Courter, the date of the coming festival has 
been permanently decided upon for May 4, 5 and 6. 
“Wagner Night” will open the festival, “Opera Night” 
will follow, and “Concert Night” will conclude the pro- 
grams. In addition to the chorus of one thousand, there 
will be an orchestra of one hundred musicians and six or 
seven of the world’s most noted artists will be the solo- 
ists. 

An announcement regarding the competition for a local 
soloist will be made public at an early date. 

C. Mortimer Wiske, director of the Newark Festival, 
will be at the offices of the association every Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, from 10 a. m. until to p. m., to 
receive applications and to give such information as may 
be desired of him. 

The organization committee of the Newark Music Festi- 
val Association, of which Alfred L. Dennis is the temporary 
secretary, is composed of the following members: Forest 
F. Dryden, James S. Highbie, Hon. Franklin Murphy, Mrs 
Spaulding Frazer, Wallace M. Scudder, Hon. Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, Franklin Conklin, Albert H. Atha, Peter 
Campbell, Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck, Florence D. Murphy, 
Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen, Charles Grant Shaffer, Gen- 
eral Edwin M. Hine, Louise Westwood, Alfred L. Dennis, 
C. W. Feigenspan, Major William Bryant, Louis Plaut, 
Louis Bamberger, Edwin Wickenhoeffer, Frank Mindnich, 
Alexander Berne, George Kuhn, Daniel E. Hervey, Ed- 
ward Flannagan, Isabella Sims and Thornton W. Allen. 


Newark Sympnony Orcuestra REHEARSALS. 


The Newark Symphony Orchestra, which was estab- 
lished last season under the able leadership of Louis 
Ehrke, will begin rehearsals next Monday, September 28. 
Several new members have been added to the orchestra, 
and the list of guarantors has been greatly increased. Mr. 
Ehrke anticipates a very successful season. 


Busy Srason ror Newark Musictans’ Civn. 


This evening, September 23, the executive committee of 
the Newark Musicians’ Club, will meet in the new studios 
of Alexander Berne, on Broad street, for the election of 
new members. Nearly thirty new applications have been 
received during the summer, and numerous others are 
expected before the meeting is held. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a limit will have to be made on the number of 
both active and associate membership because of the large 
number of musicians and music lovers who desire to join. 

The regular meeting of the club will be held on the 
second Wednesday in October. A more detailed an- 
nouncement of this meeting will be published im next 
week's issue of the Musrcat Courter. 


Music Nores. 
James Sauvage. the baritone and vocal teacher, of 
43 Lincoln Park, has returned from Europe. 


The band of the Hamburg-American steamer Vaterland 
gave two concerts, Sunday afternoon and evening, Sep- 


tember 20, in the Vailsburg Amusement Park, for the 
benefit of the wounded soldiers of Germany and Aus- 
tria, and the families of the killed, under the auspices of 
the United Singers of Newark, who sang a number of 
stirring songs. August Mueche was the conductor. 

The fifty-fifth anniversary of the Arion Singing Society 
was celebrated at Krueger Auditorium, on Thursday even- 
ing, September 17, by two hundred members, their families 
and friends. 

The program started with an introductory speech by 
Chairman William F. Kirst, followed by a review of the 
history of the society and words of welcome by President 





MORGAN KINGSTON 
(With Century Opera.) 





LOUIS KREIDLER AS ESCAMILLO IN 
(With Century Opera.) 


“CARMEN.” 





Henry Ahi. Gertrude Pfaendler sang various selections, 
including a composition by the director of the society, 
Richard Trunk, who has been detained in Germany. Bob 
Zuber told stories, Charles Mertens gave violin selections, 
and Margretta Hausman rendered vocal solos. A colla- 
tion and dancing followed. 

Joseph Strissof, violinist in the Century Opera Com- 
pany Orchestra, has opened a studio in Newark at 50 
Stratford place. 

Alma Holm, one cf the teachers of the Russell method, 
gave her farewell recital in Newark last week. She has 
accepted a position in a well known Southern school as 
the head of the vocal department. A full announcement 
of this recital will appear in next week's issue of the 


Musicat Courter. T. W. A. 


THIS SEASON IN BROOKLYN. 


List of Artists Who Will Appear Under the 
Auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences During 
1914-15. 


Yvonne de Tréville, colorature soprano, will give a cos 
Music Hall, Brooklyn 
Music, on Wednesday evening, November 4 The pre 


Part I 


tume recital in the Academy of 
gram 
will be divided into three parts eighteenth century 
Maupin; Part I! 


and Part ILI, the 


in the costume of the period, as Mile. de 


the nineteenth century, as Jenny Lind 
twentieth century. 

The New York Vocal Quartet 
prano; Flora Hardie 
Frederick Martin, bass 


will give a concert in th 


Laura Louise ¢ 
contralto; Frank Orms 
Edith t vans 

Hall on Thur 


with 
Music 
November 12 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who has in 


opened the Brooklyn Institute musical season, will give her 


annual song recital under Institute 


Thursday evening, N 


recital on 


suspices I 


thirteenth 
the Opera House or wember 10 


Julia Culp, soprano, will give a thursday even 
Emilio de Gogorza 
cd will be 
evening, February 
Walter Henry Hall 
Messiah” on a date 


liday . 


ing, January 7 A joint song recital by 


Assisting artist t be announce 
in the Opera House on Thur 
The Brooklyn Oratorio Society 


ductor 


baritone, and 


sday 


is expected to give The 
selected during the Christmas h 
will be 


atternoons at 3 


Philharmonic concerts 


Houseon 


1 


Five Friday evening give 


be given in the Opera Saturday 


The dates ar: vember 6, December 4, January 


March 19. Sol 


only 


ductor 
scheduled to 
Amato, fiariton 


linist 


ists are 


8, February 19 and 


the first three concert Pasquak 


Harold Bauer, pianist, and Fritz Kreisler, vix 


The regular series of five Young neerts will 


be given in the Opera House on Saturday afternoon at 
o'e le ck I he 


Efrem Zimbalist 


December 12 


ates armcl assisting artists are Let | 


violinist; N 
M me 


vember 14, Ferruccio Busoni 
mtralto 


Hof 


pianist ; Schumann-Heink, « 


January 30, Carl Flesch linist; February 13, Josef 
mann. 

Eight chamber music concerts will be given, th by the 
o'clock 


Phil 


Flonzaley Quartet on Sunday afternoons 3.20 


and March 14; four by the 
nings Nx 


29 and February 26; one 


November 20, January 24 


harmonic Trio on Friday ev: ember 20 


ber 18 


I rio on Friday 


January 
evening, December 11 
booked for 


Thursday « 


Fritz Kreisler is a special violin 1 


Opera House on vening, January 


songs and ce 


Floating Cl 


recital of Indian legends 
Mayes (Pe-Ahm-E 
Musi H all n 


afternoon, N 


squect 


in the Friday evening 


Saturday vember 28 The 
lifferent, the 


children 


be played by 


of these recitals will le 


program being especially for 


citals illustrating the programs to 
I hursday eve 


Alfred ce 


Symphony Orchestra will be given on 

Elson 

url Fiqué 
Fiquée on The Works o 


be winning 


preceding the concerts by Louis ( Vote 
Daniel Gregory Mason and | 
Six lecture recitals by Carl 
Richard 
tember 29, omitting October 
Six 
Violin Sonatas,” by Daniel 
Dethier, on Monday « 
The third series 
(Sonatas 


Strauss.” on Tuesday evening Sep 
Modert 
and Edouard 
beginning November 16 
ot lecture recitals on “The Beethoven So 
XXV te XXXI), by Whitney 
Elfriede Stoffregen, in the Hall 


beginning 


Classical and 


Gregory Mason 


piano and violin recitals 


yvenings 


Thomas 


Music 


natas” 
Surette and 
Monday evenings January 4 

Three descriptive piano recitals by Antoinette Szumow 
ska in the Music Hall on M 
February 15. 

Three lecture 
Song,” by A. Foxton 
Hall, on Monday 


Special courses of instruction will include a thirty week 


nday evenings, beginmng 


*The 


he rzuson, of 


I nglish 


Musi 


recitals on Renaissance of 
London, in the 
April 12 


evenings, beginning 


course by Lotta van Buren on “The Compositions of Rich 
ard Wagner.” 
Wilbur 


a beginners’ class, on 


A. Luyster will conduct “sight singing classes,” 


Tuesday evenings, meeting at the 


addy Ath d class 


sigh 


Academy of Music; a semi-advanced and 


meeting at the Art Building; a course in inging and 


choral work, under Carl G. Schmidt, at the Academy 
Monday evenings: a 
orchestral playing, under Arnold Volp 


Art Building on Saturday evenings 


class 


Music, on 


Ten organ recitals will be given n 
five by Scott Wheeler, of New York 
ing Stebbins, of Brooklyn 


Heard Pecan, 


Stojowski 
Stojowski, the 
at the American 


Polish 


Consulate in 


Sigismond 


pianist-compr 
Geneva. Switzer 


cently, arranging for his return to New York 


his duties at the Von Ende School of Mus 
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THE PEDAGOGIC SEASON 


REOPENS IN CHICAGO. 


Hints for the Grand Opera Management—General News Items. 


Chicego, IIl., 1914 
studios has 


students and 


September 19, 


rm at the schools and private 
Chicago 
at hand this is now 


m 1914-15 will be one of the best on 


a large army of music 


office in a position to 
is, teachers and musicians of all 
tated here that the fall season may 
at the present time the registra- 


t might be 

, . ; 

hat belated, yet 
| 


and private studios demonstrates that this 


in advance of the previous one. 
Worth CONSIDERING. 
Grand Opera Company might have secured 
oO appear Italian and 
and would have had no trouble about get- 
he chorus As chorus, the 
year will more than hereto- 
should be remembered that in the past such 


in French, German, 
regards the 
have students 


‘ hic ago 


Musical College, American Con- 
Drake School, 
School, the Devries 
performances with students 
choruses have been heard at the 
at the Studebaker Theatre in 
armen,” and Juliet,” 
and Delilah,” “Frei- 
igoletto,” ete. On the other hand, many mem- 

iubs as tl Apollo, Mendelssohn, Madrigal, 
Marshali Field Choral Society, Co- 
institutions 
n broached on the subject of enlisting part 


Conservatory Hinshaw 
the Arcangeli 
given operatic 
udent ° 
r instance, of 
Faust,” “¢ 


hemian Girl,” 


Ope ra 


“Romeo 


“Samson 


octiety 


Chorus and many other such 





nances INGRAM 


Orchestra Building, Chicago 


SHAW & TUCKER 


Management: 














' SHEFFIELD, Tenor 


oO 
R Management Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 
Chicago, Ill, 


G 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
i Private address: 4654 Beacon St., 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


PIANIST 





Chicago, Il. 





Holland’s Greatest 
VIOLINIST 


421-424 Fime Arte Bullding - 
Management 
ALMA VOEDISCH 


: SAMETINI . ==. 
wae STEVENSON 22522 


Telep’:ne, Oakland 1670 





of their forces to join the Chicago Opera chorus. A bet- 
ter chorus, younger in appearance, better drilled, more 
musicianly and better voiced could have been formed by 
the Chicago Opera Company, and made the basis of an 
American company, giving operas in the vernacular 
with a chorus born and raised in this country. The inno- 
vation surely would have proved a success and it is a 
pity that the board of directors did not take the opportu- 
nity to show the musical world that where there is a will 
there is a way and where foreign artists cannot appear, 
American artists are at hand to fill the vacancies accept- 
ably. It may not be too late even now for the manage- 
ment to take a hint from this suggestion, and if desirable. 
this office will submit several plans free of charge to the 
backers of the Chicago Opera Company for the opening 
on schedule time of the opera season of 1914-15. 
Samuev B. Garton with Fisk Teacners’ AGENCY. 

Samuel B. Garton, formerly manager of the Chicago 
Choir Bureau, has been appointed manager of the music 
department of the Fisk Teachers’ Agency. Mr. Garton al- 
ready has started in his new position, and musicians de- 
sirous of consulting with him can find him at 28E. Jackson 
Boulevard. The Fisk Teachers’ Agency may well be proud 
of being able to secure the services of Mr. Garton, who 
will undoubtedly prove to be the best manager of the 
music department the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has had in 
Chicago in many years. His promotion to the managerial 
post should develop a new aspect to the music department 
of that agency. 

Epwarp Cottins Returns to CHicaco. 

Edward Collins, the American pianist who toured this 
country some two years ago as assisting artist with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, returned to this city last week from 
Europe in company with Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Katharine Hoffmann, the contralto’s well known accom- 
panist. Mr. Collins, who last year joined the Century 
Opera of New York as assistant conductor, informed this 
office that in all probability he would make Chicago his 
home again, and that this season will be devoted to teach- 
ing as well as concertizing. Mr. Collins will be located in 
the Fine Arts building. 

Avotto Ciun’s Spectat PErrorMANCE. 

The Apollo Musical Club of three hundred ‘singers will 
give a special performance of Elgar’s “Caractacus” on 
Sunday afternoon, October 18, at the Auditorium Theatre. 
This work was given three years ago by the Apollos and 
was received with great favor, hence this repetition. Four 
well known artists will take the solo roles and assist in this 
performance. 

Watter Spry Scnoor Interpretation CLasses. 

The Walter Spry Music School announces that the inter- 
pretation classes will be resumed this week and will take 
place every Wednesday at noon. The first program will 


be given hy James Whittaker, a new member of the faculty 











LECTURES. OPERA TALKS. AND PIANO LECTURE RECITALS 


HENRIETTE WEBER 
Also the Larkin-Weber Recitals 
THE LARKIN-WEBER 
RECITALS 
Are Creating a 


SENSATION 


Engagements booked in all leading cities 


Address MISS H. WEBER, Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ul. 
or Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway t New York 

















MARION GREE 


Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Home Phone: Stedie Phose: 
Ravenswood $114 Harrises 





Tuomas N. MAC BURNEY 


BARITONE 
Three years assistant to Frank King Clark 


BASSO CAN TANTE 


Voice Production Song Recitals 


and one of America’s well known pianists. The program 

will be: 

English suite in A minor 

Sonata in E major 

WED tie TE MRR a ian be 6s oe ok ices bh As es baw veeese eve 

Etude in B flat major 

Etude in A flat -segatbs 

Etude in F major.... 

Etude in C major, op. 
Mr. Spry will give the program September 23, playing 

the following numbers: 

Prelude and fugue in G major (from The Well Tempered 

Clavichord) 
Transcription-andante (from Surprise Symphony). . 
Sonata in A flat, op. 26 


20, eos . 


Haydn-Saint-Saéns 
Beethoven 


AmericAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


The graduates of the department of public school music 
of the American Conservatory have secured positions this 
year as follows: Helen Lee Bidwell, teacher of public 
school music, Mt. Pleasant, Utah; Allys Field Boyles, 
supervisor of music, Coffeyville, Kan.; Ruth Clapp, super- 
visor of music, Urbana, Ill; Edith Geiger, supervisor of 
music, Belle Plaine, Ia.; Ebba Goranson, teacher of public 
school music, State Normal School, Athens, Ga.; Beryl 
Marie Hawley, teacher of voice, Beaver Dam, Wis.; Elaine 
Haynes, supervisor of music, Spencer, Ind.; Mabet Holtam, 
teacher of public school music, Starkwater, N. Dak.; 
Gertrude Murphy, supervisor of music, Clearfield, Ia. ; 
Adelia Bender, supervisor of music, Almogordo, N. M.; 
Augusta Sewell, supervisor of music, Monticello, Ill.; Car- 
rie Shaw, supervisor of music, New London, Wis.; Nina 
Stephens, supervisor of music, Henryetta, Okla.; Gertrude 
Wood, supervisor of music, Springfield, Mo.; Earl Baker, 
assistant supervisor of music, Minneapolis, Mien, : George 
Damson, director of public school music, State Normal 
School, Gunnison, Col.; Harriet Elliott, supervisor of mu- 
sic, Fulton, Il; Elizabeth E. Peterson, supervisor of 
music, Moline, Ill.; Grace Ryan, supervisor of music, Paoli, 
Ind.; Alma Marie de Young, supervisor of music, Owosso, 
Mich.; Mae Meyer, supervisor of music, Pentwater, Mich. 

President Hattstaedt has outlined a series of Saturday 
afternoon recitals for this season, which will, it is prom- 
ised, eclipse even the standard of those of the preceding 
year. These recitals have become an important factor in 
the educational scheme of the conservatory and are attend- 
ed by capacity houses. 

Walton Pyre, the newly engaged director of the School 
of Expression, will have charge of the first recital, Satur- 
day, October 3, and will give a program of select readings 
which will undoubtedly be of a high class, judging from 
Mr. Pyre’s reputation as a reader and actor. 

Mme. Ragna Linne has returned from her European va- 
cation and resumed her work at the conservatory. 

Lucy D. Hall will return shortly from Germany, to or- 
ganize her classes in the Dalcroze Eurhythmics at the con- 
servatory. 

Adolf Weidig began his professional duties after a pro- 
tracted stay in California. 

Clarence Loomis has returned after being marooned 
three weeks in Zurich, Switzerland, and has resumed his 
position as teacher of piano at the American Conservatory 
of Music. 


Henriette Weser BAck rrom Success In CHAUTAUQUA. 


Henriette Weber, the lecturer, who has made a name 
for herself with her opera talks and piano lecture-recitals, 
in which she has for associate Anne Irene Larkin, has 
just returned from the East, where she created a sensa- 
tion with her opera talks. Upon her return Miss Weber 
was interviewed by a representative of the Musica. 
Courrer, who was informed that already the Larkin- 
Weber recitals are booked in all the leading cities of the 
East and Central West. 

“The only trouble,” said Miss Weber, “is that I find we 
are getting so many engagements, and it is impossible to 
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divide ourselves, so that on the same evening we could 
appear in New York and Chicago, or in Detroit and 
Boston, or Philadelphia and Minneapolis. Under such 
conditions we could accept all the offers we are receiving, 
but under present rulings, we being after all only human, 
have to content ourselves with appearing only seven times 
a week and thus filling a record breaking season.” 

Miss Weber looked the picture of health and showed 
that work is in itself one of the best recreations. 

Leon Sametini’s Return From Europe. 

Leon Sametini, who was honored recently in Paris with 
a decoration of the Bien Public bestowed upon him by 
the French Government, called at this office and informed 
one of the representatives of the Musica. Courter that 
he was glad to be back in Chicago. Mr. Sametini added 
that his violin class at the Chicago Musical College this 
year is already much larger than that of the previous year, 
ad he spoke most enthusiastically about his material. 
nbove all he was delighted with Claudia Page, who has 
just returned from Europe, where she studied under 
Leopold Auer. 

Mr. Sametini’s return from Europe was somewhat dif- 
ferent from others whose interviews have appeared in the 
Musicat Courrer. Mr. Sametini and his wife, though 
they have Mrs. Sametini’s 
brother-in-law is in the civic guard in France, informed 
this office that his return on the steamship Tunisian was 
very enjoyable, and that he ‘returned to*this country with 


reasons to be wumeasy, as 


all his trunks and experienced a very pleasant vacation. 


Minneapolis Schoo! of Music. 


The fall term of the Minneapolis School of 
just opened and classes are now organizing in all depart- 
ments. Many of 
their studies and larg 
city and all parts of the Northwest 


Music has 


the former students have returned to 
numbers are registering from the 
which gives promise 
of a very busy year 

The vocal department is headed by William H. 
tius. Mrs. G. W. Critten and Stella Spears remain with 


the school and Esther Jones Guyer has been added. 


Pon- 


The piano department is represented by Giuseppe Fab- 
brini, Harrison Wall Johnson, Oda Birkenhauer, Signa C. 
Olsen, George Riecks, Mrs. Herbert Pendleton, Margaret 
Hicks, Louise Harrison Adams, Stella Spears, Alma Ek- 
strom, Helen Carpenter and Lottie Saby. 

Karl Scheurer, of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, will be in charge of the violin department, with Jean 
Koch and Ebba Sundstrom as assistants. 

The directors have arranged for faculty recitals to be 
given in the school recital hall every Saturday morning 
at eleven o'clock, which are free to all pupils as well as 
the general public. The first recital was given by Mar- 
garet Hicks, pianist, Saturday morning, September 12, who 
gave an exceptionally interesting program in a brilliant 
She was assisted by Dr. H. J. Meis, tenor, of 
Sioux City, pupil of William H Dr. 
well known as a concert singer, and his fine tenor voice. 
which is brilliant make him 
known throughout the musical world. 

All the regular courses in the department of oratory 
The registration in the 


manner, 
Pontius. Meis is 


and resonant, is sure to 


and dramatic art begin this week 
day school is the largest in the history of the school. The 
regular evening dramatic classes begin Monday evening, 
September 14. 

Charles M. Holt, director of the Department of Ora- 


tory and Dramatic Art, has just returned from the East, 


where he spent some time looking up plays and other 
dramatic material for use with classes and the dramatic 
club this year. Mr. Holt’s regular rehearsals with the 


school stock company begin this week. The company will 
be made up largely of new people this year, as George 
Duthie, Fred Marie Gale Edna Hills all 


have professional engagements. 


Congdon, and 





Dostal Again Creates Sensation. 


In an attractive, little pamphict, issued by R. E. Johnston, 
the New York manager, among many other flattering press 
tributes, gained abroad by the artist in question, one sentence 
toward the bottom of the inside cover page reads thus: 
“Mr. Dostal, the will concertize in the 
United States and in Canada during the seasons of 1914- 
15-16, and the public may prepare itself for a new sensa- 


Bohemian tenor, 


tion.” 

lf the writer is not mistaken, this circular was pub- 
lished about two months ago, and it is a fact that in this 
brief space of time the tenor has filled over twenty im- 
portant concert engagements, and if press criticisms and 
the general comment of the public can be depended upon, 
his every appearance has created a sensation. 

On the evening of September 11, the great arena at To- 
ronto, Canada, filled to overflowing with Canada's 
representative people, among whom were the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught. A concert, conducted by the 
American Aid Society for the benefit of the Canadian Red 


was 


DAVID 


BISPHAM IN 


SOME OF 
ROLES. 





HIS FAMOUS 


OPERATIC 


the 


on the program, whe 


Cross Society, was the occasion. Dostal’s share of 


honors came into prominence early 


he sang several of Canad: nal airs and aroused th 


as natn 


audience to a roar of applause The tenor’s lyric voice 


and eppealing quali 


with its wide rang ty, produced a great 


effect and his hearers wax« enthusiastic with each 
evening In 


d’Amori,’ 


have been achieved 


of his successive appearances throughout the 


Furtiva Lagrima,” from “Elisire 


the aria “Una 


the best efforts of the singer seemed to 


Encores had to be @iven alter every number 

Dostal posssses rare vocal qualities, combined with tru 
musicianship and a personality worthy of his vocal gift 
His American career is without question already assured 


Bispham’s Sound Logic. 


It has been frequently asked how is it that David Bis 
pham has created such a following America that he has 
been able to remain here season after seas without th 
supposed necessity { absenting himself occasionally in 
Europe for a year 

When approached upor this subject, the eminent bariton« 
said: “Eliminating the possibility that | may have some 


appreciate, which may b 
American 
applying 

I attempt 


thing which the people want and 


regarded as the first reason why an artist is ab! 


to remain in his own country, | believe in 


+) 


business methods t e conduct of any career 


to view what | have f sale in the same way that a met 
chant regards his good nd | watch what the others offe 
shall not be | 


so that traveling ak ng 
intended to use the stand I have taker 


every one 


: 
path I have never 


for English song and pure speech as a so called ‘business 


asset,’ yet it has created a widespread 
last analysis 
could have employed This i nm accouw its luca 
tional and patriotic w 
should be fostered in an English 1M 

When asked directly about ad 
said 

“I think that advertising is an art just as much 
inything « e tha wi 


ing or acting or 


the entire 


name Tk 


to offer tor 


interest 
the public wn benefit or plea is 
onsideration i do not wish t ‘ isunderstood 
blatant misstat 
sonal matters. I think that these things have made mod 


dislike the 


dignified presentation of a subject through proper 


I do not mean 


‘advertising’ side of 


people 
should not be objectionable t at ne 
One of Mr 


ployment of miniature 


Bispham’s latest devices ha hee 


photo stamps which are 


all literature and letters that go out 


has a wonderful seri f cl 
make reproductions, as he 


f roles 


London and in Germany, and |} 8 


which to 
ll the 


House, mn 


great barit 
ome of his famous sons ich a Danny Deever,” “Unel 
and others for special representat 
Alberic! Beckmesser and Kurwet 


main in the memory pera goers who were devotes 


Rome” 


pham’s 


the Metropolitan in tl , f the De Res; : 
Nordica, Melba, Calve 1 Sel xann-Heink. and Mr. B 
pham’s career is on — ; 
derful galaxy of artists w e ever appeared 


time honored stage 


Alice Preston Sings in Newport. 

On Friday, September 1 Alice Prest d Fr 
Rowers gave a 
audience in News 
much deserved la r 1 hye ; ving program . 
rendered 
Cattle Sor . ; 
L’Amour de M ; 
Mandoline ’ 
Last W M . 


Since 


Avril P 
SandmAanncher 


Fantasia in ( 
North 


In a 


Sylvelin 


Amer 


Garder | 


Grivette 
La ct dare: 
Miss Preston will re me teaching 

Fast Thirty-fourth artect. Ne York. N mber Tt 
from the 


Miss 
cessful season 


large number tf pplicatior tar re 


ing 


ceived 
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ee tudios, London 
ROBERT MAITLAND, 
Bass-bariton 
them. The 
still only indifferently 
little room left in 


shat is being offered 
floor are 
the two big 
is an institu 


flourish here 


that the well known Carl Rosa 


rded 
[-don't-know-how-manyth season on 
al presenting the “Tales of Hoff- 
And 
Moody 


in theatre 


rion Must 


arrived here, in the 
Manners 


when | 


Company was 


irieties of music in London, too 
pass through Camber 
There 


nd I noticed not the slightest “cir 


chanced to 
rate Salvation Army band 


rass instruments, and while the 
play all the 


the lot of the 


running passages 
clarinets), occasion 
ingering in a most ingenious fash- 
ons were excellent, pro 
were playing something 
d was, as I finally made out, noth 
on the old evening hymn “Lord, 
Blessing This staid and gentle 
ugh the most astonishing paces and 
i brilliant polonaise 
er’s AMERICAN Tour 


vel known pi inist, 1s one of the Lon- 


York. 


it to America has nothing to do 


the coming season in New 
result of an engagement completed 

He will be one 
Musica! Art, will 
do a great 


hint of strife 
e Institute of 
is well 1 will alse 
s very well known over 
as well 

He studied 
became later 


but on the Continent 
English 


Music 


distinctly 
ademy of 
ssociation and a mem 

his playing has none of that 
sometimes apt to he asso 
On the contrary, it 1s most 
produces a tone of great 
given over forty re 


great deal in the Ene 


GOING HOME TO ENLIST. 


Jean Verd, the French pianist (seated in front), leaving England for 
Paris; beside him, Youn Binet; sanding, right to left, Mrs. Jones, 
Mr. Campbell, Miss Curley, Mme. Binet, Miss Hasbrook, Leon 
Rice, Oscar Seagle, H. O. Osgood. 


LATER LONDON NEWS. 


(Continued from page 5.) 
lish Provinces, and has made two extensive tours with 
Kubelik. At various times he has resided on the Conti- 
nent and while there has played in the great capitals, Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Paris, as well as in many other important 
cities of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France and Scan- 
dinavia. The press criticisms of his work have been uni- 
formly excellent, both ia England and on thesContinent, as 
well as on the occasion of a short tour which he made 
through Canada last season. Mr. Fryer’s work in New 
York will undoubtedly soon win for him there a place 
equal to that which he has long occupied in the London 
musical world. 
AMONG THE ENLISTED. 

Word from Paris says that Charles Bowes, the Paris 
singing teacher, whose work has often been noticed in our 
Paris letters, has enlisted in the “Rough Riders,” a corps 
of Americans in Paris who have volunteered to help 
France out of her troubles. Mr. Bowes is an expert in 
horsemanship, learned in Western America on the ranch 
before he ever thought of becoming a professional singer 
and teacher. Those who know his energetic nature will well 
understand that he could not wait about in idleness for 
things to happen but had to take a hand himself. The 
meager reports make it impossible to know whether or not 
the corps to which Mr. Bowes belongs are taking active 
part in the fighting now going on around Paris. 

Jean Verp Active. 

Here is a picture which I meant to send with last week’s 
letter, showing Jean Verd, the French pianist, just leaving 
Bramber in Sussex to return to Paris, where he now is in 
the hospital service. 

MartTLann’s PLANs. 

Robert Maitland, the English bass baritone, whose name 
has frequently appeared in our London letters, is leaving 
shortly for New York, which city he will make his head- 
quarters for a season of professional work in America 
this coming winter. Mr. Maitiand has an enviable reputa- 
tion, both as an opera and lieder singer on this side of the 
water. He has sung at Covent Garden Opera, has been 
four seasons with Mr. Beacham, and was at one time a 
member of the excellent company at the Hamburg Opera. 
He has sung in America with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and with many of the leading orchestras here, in- 
cluding the London Symphony, Queen's Hall, Hallé Or- 
chestra, Monteux Orchestra, of Paris, and the orchestra 
of la Mompaie, of Brussels. He is also well known as a 
soloist at all of the large English, Scotch and Irish music 
festivals. As a lieder singer he has won an enviable repu- 
tation in recital, not only in England, but in Germany and 
Holland as well. 

Music Trape Conprrions. 

The music trade came pretty nearly to a standstill here 
at the beginning of the war, but confidence has revived 
rapidly and the music schools and private teachers evidently 
expect to have pupils, for orders are coming in in almost the 
normal quantity for this time of year. Those houses which 
depend on Germany for a regular supply of much of their 
stock are going to be in difficulty very soon. In fact, some 


HERBERT FRYER. 


of them already cannot supply certain music asked for. 
I heard of an instance yesterday where a dealer regretted 
that he would not be able to supply certain music demand- 
ed until “after the war.” 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


The energetic manager of Schirmer’s London house, 
Ernest R. Voight, of New York, with characteristic Amer- 
ican enterprise, stole a march on the English publishers by 
issuing with all possible speed a booklet, with very attrac- 
tive cover design, containing a simple but excellent ar- 
rangement of the national song of each of the allied na- 
tions—not forgetting Japan—text both in the original lan- 
guage and in English. Over 13,000 copies sold in the first 
eight days, making Schirmer’s by far the busiest shop in 
London at present. 

Lucky THeopore Harrison. 

Everybody musical from the Continent who could get 
away has taken refuge in London some time during the 
last month. Theodore Harrison, the baritone, has been 
here with Mrs. Harrison for two weeks. They were lucky 
enough not to have left Paris for a trip to Bayreuth, which 
they had planned for just the time when the war broke 
out. . They leave Saturday for America, going to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., where Mr. Harrison will take up his duties 
as director of the vocal department of the University of 
Michigan. 

Mme. Hostater 1n Lonpon. 

Other friends from Paris whom I found here yesterday 
were Julia Hostater, the lieder singer, with Mr. Hos- 
tater and their son. The war has canceled the many 
engagements which Mme. Hostater had in Germany next 
winter, including an appearance with Nikisch and the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra at Leipsic. It is quite possible that 
Mme. Hostater will be heard in New York this coming 
season. 

Gone To THE Front. 


The mail this morning brings two communications from 
French friends in Paris. One is from the pianist, Camille 
Decreus, who has been in America so often with Ysaye. 
Although not subject for military service, he has volun- 
teered for the Forty-sixth Infantry and left Paris with his 
regiment on September 4. He writes: “Dites, s. v. p., 
qu'a defaut de musique pour linstant il lui faut manier le 
fusil, et que—s’il a la chance d’etre encore en vie a la fin 
de la guerre—il retournerai en Amerique aussitot que cela 
lui sera possible.” 

The other is from Frédéric Ponsot, the singing teacher 
who was for so long with Mme. Marchesi. He writes: 
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“Je vais étre appelé pour la défense de Paris et je serai 
heureux de donner tout mon sang pour ma ville natale.” 

One sees from these few moving words the magnificently 
calm determination with which the French are going forth 
to the defense of their land. M. Ponsot must be, I think, 
in one of the advance classes of reservists, was undoubtedly 
kept among the defenders of Paris, and has been spared 
going into action up to the present. Decreux, a younger 
man and with the infantry, has very likely been engaged in 
the tremendous fighting on the Marne which is just con- 
cluding. 

Good luck to both of you, friends, and may we all meet 
again after the war! H. O. Oscoopn. 











“Dawn in the Desert’’ 


By GERTRUDE ROSS 
Sung with great success by Mme. Schumann-Heink 
WHITE-SMITH COMPANY 


orence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Lately Chicago Grand Opera 
DUE IN AMERICA IN NOVEMBER 
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Raimund von Zur-Muhlen 


The distinguished vocal teacher 
and coach (for the last ten years 
in London) will open a New 
York studio on 


December ist, 1914 


The number of pupils which 
Mr. von Zur-Muhlen can take 
is strictly limited and prompt 
application for lessons is advis- 


able. 


All communications to 


PAUL DRAPER 
18 West Eighth Street 


PAUL DRAPER 
Lieder Singer 


Teacher of Voice 
Personal address: 18 West 8th 
Street. 

For concerts, recitalsy etc., ad- 


dress 
Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York 














BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS ANNOUNCED. 


Believed That Kreisler and Thibaud Will Fill 
Engagements with the Orchestra—Other 

Current News in Musical Circles. 

Boston, Mass., September 18, 

A cable from C. A. Ellis, now in London, has caused 
the management at Symphony Hall to announce the Bos- 
ton Symphony season as an assured fact with the first pair 
of concerts beginning in Boston, October 16 and 17. The 
concerts scheduled in other cities too will take place on the 
dates originally named. Of little 
has been secured for the concerts, though otherwise, 
in the matter of soloists, they will conform to their usual 
standard. It is said that in all probability both Kreisler 
and Thibaud, now reported at the front, 
fill their engagements with the orchestra. 
Just a brief idea of the difficulties encountered by Mr 
Ellis in arranging for a symphony season under war time 
conditions may be gleaned from the “When 
the war began, Mr. Ellis was motoring in Bavaria and the 


1914 


necessity, new music 


even 


will be able to 


following : 


Tyrol. On August 1, the first official day of German 
mobilization, he was in Bayreuth conferring with Dr 
Muck about the symphony work for the coming scason 


and with Dr. Muck, 
sought out the members of the 


He then returned to Munich, who 


worked from Bayreuth, 
orchestra, their plans and possibility of playing in Boston 
this fall. Little could be done in Munich, 
possible fo send letters and telegrams into hostile coun 
tries, and Mr. Ellis had great difficulty in getting in touch 
with his men. When the restraint against foreigners leav- 
ing the country were taken off, the manager went to Rot- 
terdam, where he made better 
Later he met Dr. Muck and they matured plans and en- 
gaged the necessary new players.” 


since it was im- 


progress with his search 


Sunpetrus Starts Season at SYRACUSE 

Though the month of September is usually counted as 
part of the off season with singers, Marie Sundelius again 
proves the exception to the rule, as her season operied on 
the very first day of that month with a concert at Syra- 
cuse, New York. Other important dates of Mrs. Sunde- 
lius in the near future are: Apollo Club, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 5, concert, Chicago, October 18; Cleveland, Ohio, No 
vember 3; St. Louis, with the Symphony Orchestra, No 
vember 13 and 14. Mrs 
two dates with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Hart- 
ford, Conn., November 24, and Worcester, Mass., March 
9. On January 15 she is engaged for an entire recital at 


at the 


In addition to these Sundelius has 


while in June she is to be soloist 


held at the 


Bridgeport, Conn., 


Swedish Singing Festival to bs San Francicc> 
Panama Exposition. 

Tue Tastrs Are Turnep 
The much predicted turning of 


famous teachers in their own country now that Europe is 


American students to 
impossible is actually cotcing to pass, and is proven by at 
of this writer. At 
in Symphony 


least one instance in the 
the studios of Arthur J. 
bers, not only have more 
ceived than ever before, but 
to him who have studied in Europe, but 


experience 
Hubbard, 


applications for lessons been re- 


Cham- 
several students have come 
were unable to 


In one case the tables were particu- 


applying for lessons at the 


get back this season. 
larly reversed when a pupil 
Hubbard studios said she 
by her former teacher, 

famous ex-operatic baritone 


had been recommended to him 
Signor Cottogni, of Rome, the 
in Ne 

A visit paid to the new quarters of the Fox-Buonamici 
Piano School Wesleyan Building, 
cannot fail to call forth admiring comment 


Fox-Buonamict Scuoot w QUARTERS 


Copley Square, 


At last this 


in the 


excellent school has accommodations worthy of its high 
rank in the community, while its enlarged facilities give 
opportunity for a greater enrollment of students, This 


result has already been observed, though the school only 
opened its doors on Monday of this week 
possession of two splendid musicians and 
virtuosi—Felix Fox and Carlo Buonamici—as its 
tors, this school is indeed in a class by itself, 
fer to ambitious students besides practical advantages a 
quality of inspiration not 
kind. 


Unique in its 
accomplished 
direc- 
and can of- 
found in schools of its 
BLancne FRreepMan 


often 





Priscilla White Returns to Boston. 


Though the memories of a delightful summer, 
the most part in Switzerland, 
owed by her subsequent war experiences, Priscilla White, 
the Boston, Mass., vocal instructor, dwelt but briefly on per- 
sonal discomforts in relating the story of European events 
<:stainpenseoempeeninennenanevensmmanasmamnenrmannmmneatinmmannentstas 


spent for 


were undeniably overshad- 


Miss White, 
and the 


as she witnessed them. with her 
pupil, Helen Scott, latter’s mother, en route 
from the Italian lakes to Nice when they first heard of the 
war. By a stroke of fortune 
over the border into Nice on one of the last trains to leave 
Italy. An enforced Stay Nice 
final relief in the shape of transportation through to Paris 


m Ct wmpany 
were 
rox od 


they managed to get 


of sixteen days at brought 


whence they embarked on the steamer Rochambeau, arriy 
ing in New York September 7 
Upon her arrival home Miss White found it necessary 


to take a short “real” vacation before opening her studic 
and resuming her classes at Dana Hall School Thor 
oughly refreshed by this, she is now well started in her 


teaching, and is particularly 
outlook, 
pupils 


optimistic over the season's 
Dana Hal! and 


lessons at hes 


with larger classes than ever at 


many applying for private Pierce 
Building studio in Bostor 


Spalding Composed Violin Concerto. 


When Albert Spalding 
of this year the 


July 


number i 


returned to America early in 


Violinist brought with him a 
new compositions he wrote in Florence last spring, among 
ovement (F mi 
Andre Benioist 
Spalding’s official pianist, who rehearses daily with the vio 
linist, larly 
has prom 


season Mr 


play the 


the pieces being a violin concerto in one m« 


nor) and prelude and fugue for piano 


concerto to be a work of scix 


Spalding 


declares the type 


beset ‘with tremendous difficulties. Mr 


ised to perform the concerto in America this 


Benoist may also have an opportunity to prelude 
and fugue at one of th 
At his last 


number of his shorter p‘eces, 


Spalding concerts 
New York, Spalding played a 
works which he 


concert im 


| 
later play 


in Europe with brilliant success At one of the Spalding 
concerts at The Hague in October of 1013 the national 
paper, Het Vaderland, published a lengthy review of th 
American artist's attainments, and it nclusion remarked 
as follows about Spalding’s creative talents “It was a 
pleasant surprise to make the acquaintance of Spalding as 
a composer “Musical Period II’ and ‘Scherzo Giocos ‘ 


one heard distinctly the ‘note personel 


One of the Rotterdam concerts on this tournee was 
equally a success, and the criti played sincere interest 
in the Spalding pieces The musical reviewer for the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsch Courant commented cloquently 
upon Spalding’s performance of the Bach suite on his pr 
gram, and lastly the critic stated The full measure 
Spalding’s great violin talent w were allowed to eni« 
after the intermission, when he gave lighter pieces in hi 
very best style Tw if his own compositions were fat 
from uninteresting; the first, ‘Musical Period IL’ a 
mood picture f rather melancholy character. and the 
ond, a ‘Scherzo Giocoso,.” here and thers riginal 
harmony, with highly dangerous but well plac doubl 
stopping.” 

While in Stockholm, Spaldi particularly delighted wi 
a number of encores ne i | own, according 
Stockholm Aftentidingen, called ‘Alabama,’ in seer tyle 


“made a great reat appe al.” 


oma EBHARD™ 


Management : asonas Winrres 
at Boston, Mase. 


"a4" HUBBARD 


#) “PHONY enue 


IRMA SEYDEL 


America—Entire Season 1914-1915 


Address, THEODORE SEYDEL,. 104 Hemenway St., Boston 


GEORGE EVERETT 


BARITONE— Boston, Covent Garden, Century 
Opera Companies 














162 Tremont Street 














Manager. Frederick M. Waterman. 177 Huntingten Avenue. Boston 


FELIX FOX™ 


Summer Classes June 8 to 
STEINERT BALL ANNEX - ‘ON, MASS. 


WILLARD F'L_LINIT Bass 


Soloist Nine Times, — end HAYDN SOCIETY. 
un Boston 
Management: Briggs Musi _>___Cialeage 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
321 Pierce Buliding - . Boston, Mass. 


Teacher of Singing 
Priscilla WHITES”: —— 




















NEVADA VAN der VEER Mex: coma REED MILLER tm 





Oratorio $3 


Concerts $3 


Recitals 


Individually and Jointly 


Adéress, 749 West End Avenue New York City 


Or Wollsohn Musical Burceu, 1 West 34th St.. New York 
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Charles BOW ES inctesetion 


Returning to New York in October 
Address: Care of Musical Courier 











HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
| 


LERNER 


Distinguished Russian Pianist 


FOURTH AMERICAN TOUR 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 








Management, Loudon Chariton, Garnagie Hall, New York. MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


rosi OLITZKA 


ROSA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 


Engaged as Soloist, Great Texas Saengertest, May 11 to 14, 1914 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIOS and MUSICALES 
Manager R, E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


WILFRIED KLAMROTH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Resumes teaching in New York, October 1, at his new 


124 EAST 39th STREET 











studio 


Until October 1, address at 


HILLBOURNE FARM 
Vail’s Gate, New York 











GEORGE 


DOSTAL 


DISTINGUISHED BOHEMIAN TENOR 
First American Concert Tour Season 1914-1915 








Exclustve Management: 
R. E. JOHRNSTON, 1461 Broadway, NEW YORK 











Accompanist 


TEAGUE 


ADDRESS, 131 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Bryant 4657 























MADAME 


Artha Williston 


Dramatic Soprano 





First appearance this 
season at the Maine 
Music Festivals in 
October, singing Elijah 





Management: 


Aatonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 











Mildred Dilling Returns in Safety. 


Although not due until November, Mildred Dilling, the 
harpist, arrived in New York on Saturday, September 12, 
from Havre on board the steamship France. She left, 
after only a few days’ stay in the metropolis, for the West, 
where she is booked for concerts in Cincinnati, Indianap- 
olis, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities. She will return 
to the metropolis early in November to. fill her New York 
engagements. 

Miss Dilling, like many other American musicians and 
found the war a source of much trouble 
and inconvenience. There were many instances, however, 
when good fortune smiled brightly on this young artist. 
When money was almost impossible to obtain, she found 
plenty; when passports were almost unobtainable, she 
managed to secure a stateroom, and, too, she just escaped 
the many perils, dangers and inconveniences that so many 
others encountered at this particular time. 


tourists abroad, 


Miss Dilling tells her experiences in a delightful man- 
ner, adding to her story that same degree of buoyancy 
and vigor that are delightful features of her playing. 

“IT had been working in Paris with Henriette Renie, the 
until the very day of the crisis in 
“On July 25, Servia 


composer and harpist, 


European affairs,” said Miss Dilling. 


MILDRED DILLING BOWLING ON BOARD THE STEAM- 
SHIP FRANCE, 


answered Austria and Europe was hurled into a horrible 
state of war. 

“Mile. Renie rushed me off at once to Etretat, a remote 
and peaceful fishing village on the coast of Normandy, 
where we worked unmolested and away from the turmoil 
until the last day of August. 

“Rumors spread that the Germans were scouting about 
Rouen in huge motor trucks, and Etretat experienced a 
‘petit panique. That horrible night all the inhabitants 
were troubled with a most excruciating nightmare, as 
hundreds of mad motor cars, one after the other in agoniz- 
hurled themselves down one hill into the 
and up another hill and on 


ing succession, 
make-believe sleeping village, 
to Havre. 

“The state of mind of the village was unspeakable until 
the morning, when, with the ghastly horde of motors past, 
the people of the village ventured out and learned that it 
had not been the Germans, but the Belgians on their whirl- 
They had escaped with several hundred motors 
and were on to Havre for mys- 


wind dash. 
before Namur was taken, 
terious military reasons, 

“The fever abated for a moment only, as a report soon 
reached us that the Germans were in hot pursuit. Mlle. 
Renie dashed into my room and told me that the Germans 
were only fifteen miles away and that I must leave for 
Havre in fifteen minutes. Packing was simple, but the 
going was much harder. The last of the hotels, villas and 
the Casino were closing, and a stream of motors were 
carrying all they could to Havre. With remarkable good 
fortune I found a place for myself and baggage in one of 
the cars and in forty-five minutes I was in Havre. 

“All the way we passed alarming lines of French and 
English soldiers awaiting the signal to fire. We shouted 
as loud as we could, ‘Don’t shoot!’ We were allowed to 
but every kilometre we showed our passports and 
finally got through the lines unharmed. 

“At Havre there were thousands of clamoring refugees 
from Paris. Nevertheless, with remarkable ease I ob- 
tained the sought-after last room in the hotel, and, more 
miraculous still, a passage on the steamer France. 

“A very lovely woman who had heard me play at the 
Central Presbyterian Church in New York for three years 
gave me the delightful cabin she had reserved for herself. 
So I sailed with the hundreds of other fortunate Amer- 
icans on Sunday morning, September 6. 

“As we went out of the harbor we passed the Tennessee, 
on board which the band was playing “The Star Spangled 


pass, 


Banner’ for us. Realizing with great gratitude that we 
were off for a land of peace and prosperity again, every 
one flung his last French silver down to the soldiers on the 
docks. 

“The trip across was a very pleasant one, few exciting 
incidents taking place. We arrived in New York on Sat- 
urday night, September 12, at 5.30 o'clock.” 

With a shrug of her shoulder—she is not very large, but 
very pretty—Miss Dilling concluded her unusually inter- 
esting interview and started for the door. “Yes,” she 
added, “I’m glad to be back, away from worry and trouble 
—back in the land of millionaires.” 





Edna Showalter to Enter Recital Field. 


Edna Blanche Showalter, American coloratura soprano, 
is to enter the recital field, and will make a tour of the 
United States, bookings for which are now being made. 

The young singer already has aroused widespread favor- 
able criticism of her singing, by appearances before the 
American and English public, in such roles as Minnie in 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” Paoletta in “Paoletta,” as 
well as in classical concert programs. 

Her voice has been praised particularly for its sweet- 
ness, freshness, purity and flexibility, also for its high 
range. 

Clinton D. Robinson, Hotel Colonial, New York, is Miss 
Showalter’s personal representative in America. 





Friedrich Hegar, composer and director of the Zurich 
Conservatory, has resigned his position. 


’ SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT GERMAN CONTRAL 
famous for = correct Voice Placement and Bn -_ ao 


is o for a limited number of en ents. apron for 
Cc Hee f Concert, Opera. Celebrat sted Garcia Meshal taugh 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York Phone ‘an Bryant 


was: POLA Fs 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., New York City Telephone 923 Lenox 


want DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO, Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Exclusive Management: Gertrude F. Cowen. 1451 Broadway, New York 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropolitan Opera 


Available for Concert and Oratorio. Oct Ist. to Jan. 15th. 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 3th Street, New York 


«cians ® HARRACK 


Brilliant Baritone EMINENT COURT PIANIST 


Address, Howard Pew, care of Musical Courier, Manager ot 
recent tour of Arthur Nikisch and London Symphony Or- 
chestra; also A. F. Wands— Per. Mgr. Middle West, Cleveland, O. 


HEBERT FRYER. 


The Distinguished Engiish Concert Pianist 
In America the Whole Season 1914-1915 
For Engagements, Etc., Address 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New§ York 


Lot del VALLE 


SOPRANO COLORATURA 
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BAND “REVIEWS & 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that ony work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musica. 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





Boosey & Co., New York. 


“In an Old Fashioned Town,” a song, with words by Ada 
Leonora Harris, and music by W. H. Squire, has in it all 
We are 
not at all surprised to learn that the sale of this song in 


the elements that go to make a popular song. 


England, the land of its origin, has been unusually great. 
The difference between a great song and a great sale, 
however, is large. At the same time, it is futile for the 
artistic minority to find fault with a song which has the 
approval of the less critical majority. li Boosey & Co. 
have published a work which will sell in these hard times 
of war and taxes, they are to be congratulated. 

“Carnival Time,” a valse song, written and composed 
by Ivor Novello, is a good example of the natural and 
singable melodies which this young composer has already 
given to the song singing world. The accompaniment is 
full without being difficult and the harmonies are modern 
without being exaggerated. In the middle of the song the 
composer has judiciously employed more than a pageful 
of common time which much relieves the monotony of 
the waltz rhythm and makes the return to the original 
tempo unusually effective. 

“The Garden of Your Heart,” a song, with words by 
Edward Teschemacher and music by Francis Dorel, is a 
sentimental ballad of the best type, well written by a 
good musician, free from commonplace phrases, and yet 
an English ballad in form and spirit. We commend this 
song as a good one of its kind and which is not an imita- 
tion of something else. 

“The Rajwbow-Child,” a song with words by Marguerite 
Radclytie-Hall by S. Coleridge-Taylor, is 
artistically beyond the average song. It is 
typical of the composer, who was a master of the science 
of musical construction, and whose equipment consisted 
of an Anglo-Saxon brain and the passionate temperament 
of the African. A song of this nature is not subject to 
the caprices of fashion. It is a permanent addition to the 
list of high class songs to English texts. 


and music 


above and 


“A Heart from Kerry,” a song with words by Fred E. 
Weatherly and music by Edward Beverley, is a good 
example of an Irish song dressed up and polished for 
appearance on the concert stage. It has enough Irish to 
be classed as an Irish song, and it has enough modern 
harmony and agreeable accompaniment to be pleasing to 
a cultured audience of any nationality. 

“Ninetta,” a song, with words by Fred E. Weatherly, 
and music by A. Herbert Brewer, is a dainty little song 
of more than usual grace and attractiveness. The music 
is thoroughly spontaneous and full of vitality. For the 
origin of the lyric of this song Fred E. Weatherly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is indebted to the ancient Greek. 
In Anacreon’s odes, the twenty-second in Moore’s trans- 
lations, a lover wishes to be a mirror, 2 robe, a streamlet, 
a perfume, a girdle, a necklace of pearls, a pair of sandals, 
for exactly the same reasons that Fred E. Weatherley's 
more prosaic and less impassioned lover desires to be a 
haircomb, a shoebuckle, and an easy chair. 

“A Dream Song,” words by Fred. G. Bowles, music by 
Wilfred Sanderson, has the casy flowing melody and un- 
pretentious accompaniment the public has learned to ex- 


pect from this popular and prolific composer. If this new 


song will not add to Wilfred Sanderson's reputation, it 
will at least maintain it. 

“The Weathercock,” a song with words by Longfellow 
and music by Liza Lehmann, is a pleasant musical accom- 
paniment to a semi-humorous poem. Lf the words are 
clearly enunciated the song will be effective. Without the 
story, however, the melodic graces of this music will 
hardly rouse much enthusiasm in an audience. Like 
everything that Liza Lehmann writes, this music is thor- 
oughly vocal and of value to teachers of singing. 

“Parsifal,” a new and cheap edition of Wagner's music 
drama, with the original German text, an English version 
by Edward Teschemacher, and a piano accompaniment 
arranged by Guillaume van den Dyck. This edition is 
uniform in size and style with other operas in Boosey’s 
Royal Edition. The music is beautifully 
printed on a thin, white paper of excellent quality, and 
there are numerous verbal indications of the orchestration. 
There are 364 closely printed pages, and the full price 
without professional discount is $1.50, which is practically 
two and a hali Such a price as this 
surely brings this standard work within the reach of the 


engraved, and 


pages itor a cent, 


humblest student of music. 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 


Turee Soncs. By W. Ralph Cox. “Somesopy 
Me,” “Marsa Rosemary,” “Tue Green Lapy.” 
The 
though effectively written for both voice and piano, and 
the coquettish humor of Wm. Lord Reed's lyric is happily 


Loves 


first of these songs is simple and unpretentious, 


expressed by the music. 

words by R. B. 
skill in 
the changing moods of the poem, and he passes from the 
lyrical to the dramatic style with ease and effect. The 
rhythmical variety in the «melody adds no little to the 
piquancy of the song. 


in the second song, “Marsh Rosemary,” 


Tuthill, the composer shows considerable voicing 


In his setting of Fiona Macleod’s “Green Lady,” the 
composer has written a somewhat difficult and brilliant 
accompaniment to a vocal melody which admirably voices 
the romantic and mystic spirit of the poem, 

Forty-four songs, by Jessie L. Gaynor, make a list of 
which any music publisher might well be proud. There is 
a certain charm and ingenuous simplicity in all that this 
Her known to 
every amateur United her 
name is a familiar one on countless programs, 
of the Jessie L. Gaynor’ songs published by Clayton F. 
Summy Company are: “And 1,” “The Night has a 
Thousand Eyes,” “If I Were a Bee,” “Cradle Song,” 
“Flower’s Cradle Song,” “The Discontented Duckling,” 
“Sugar Dolly,” “My Dear Jerushy,” “Molly,” “Serenade,” 
“Sleep My Beloved,” “Nocturne,” “Nocturne,” “Come 
Down to the River Tonight Love,” “If Love Be Won,” 
“The Sunbeam’s Kiss,” “Spring Song,” “The Riddle,” 
“Star of Bethlehem,” “Birth and Resurrection” (Easter 
song), “A Tiny Fish I'd Like to Be,” “The Gingerbread- 
man,” “The Jap Doll,” “Slumber Boat,” “Hush-a-bye, 
Close Yo’ Eye,” “Contentment,” “Lest Winter Come,” “A 
Valentine,” “Maureen,” “Only a Rose,” “Mistress Mary,” 
“To Astra,” “A Query,” “Mother Love,” “My Top,” “Fire- 
flies,” “Thou,” “Cuddle Doon,” “Wearyin’ For You,” “The 
Sea O’Dreams,” “Send Your Love a Violet Flower,” “Pat 
“My Baby,” “Swing High, Swing 


music is 
States, 
The names 


popular composer has written. 


throughout the and 


McGee,” “By-Low,” 
Low.” 

Two Italian songs, with words and music by Gladys 
Parvis, do not call for an extended review. Both songs 
are short, simple, tuneful, and without any straining after 
emotional climaxes. They are useful for teaching pur- 
poses, apart from the musical attractiveness. They are 
called “Upon My Lips” (Ultimo Bacio), and “The Un- 
believing One” (L’Incredula). 


G. Schirmer, New York. 
Boston Music Company, Boston. 


New music for the piano: 

“Valse in E flat,” by Albert Doenhoff 
modern in style and of moderate difficulty. 

“Scottish March,” by T. Hilton-Turvey 
uous, though characteristic, and useful as a teaching piece 
for young pianists. 

Three pieces called “Gondoliera,” “Moto Perpetuo” 
“Tempo di Minuetto,” respectively, by James H. Rogers 
interesting to advanced amateurs and pupils, well written 


yon brilliant 


simple, ingen 


and 


in a somewhat academic style like etudes and sonatinas. 
Three pieces called “Matinée de Printemps,” “Dream 

Fancies” and “Pavlowa,” respectively, by A. Goetzl—melo- 

dious and moderately difficult compositions that are ro- 








(6 ELVYN 


RENOWNED. 
AMERICAN 


mantic in spirit and admirably suited to the tastes of cul 
tured amateur pianists 

Harold Sanford 
ing the grace and elegance of an Old World minuet. 


“Album Leaf,” by quaint, and possess 


Six compositions, called “Air de Danse,” “Caravane et 


Priére dans le Désert,” “Intermezzo,” “Unsoir 4 Burano,’ 


“L’Ile des Morts” 


Franco da 


and “Humoresque,” respectively, com 


posed by Venezia—spirited, full of animation 
and local color, with plenty of that estimable quality con- 
veniently called atmosphere, effectively written for the key- 
board and of medium difficulty. 

New music for the violin and for cello 
Kathleen 


“Gopak,” respectively, by A. Walter 


Two Moussorgsky transcriptions for Parlow 


called “A Tear” 
Kramer. 


and 


Prelude to the second act of “Cyrano,” by Walter Dem 


rosch. 
Sixteen violin and Ernest 
Centola—“Berceuse,” “Suite Neapolitaine,” 


“Aria,” “Valse No. 1,” 
feuilles d’ Album,” 


compositions tor piano by 


“Suite Orien- 
Militaire,” 
No, 2,” 
Nuit,’ 
“Mazurka,” “Barcarola,” “Chanson triste” and “Novelette 
No, _ 

“Melodie,” by Charles Huerter 

“Wellenspiel” (“Waves at Play”), 
by Edwin Grasse 


“Petite Suite 


Vers le 


tale,” 


“Deux Passe,” “Valse 


“Chanson d’Automne,” “Pomponnette,” “Ronde de 


a characteristic piece 


“Inspiration,” an intermezzo for the violin, also published 


for the cello, composed by Leo Edwards. 


“Barcarole,” for violin, also for cello, composed by Jo 


seph Gotsch. 
and fugue in E 


“Cantilena,” from prelude 


the 


major, ar 
viola and 


Wadham 


ranged by composer for violin and piano, 


piano, cello and mposed by He 


Nic holl, 


Three pieces for the violin, called “Romance Pathétique,’ 
| | 


piano, ce race 


“Sérénade” and “Capricci respectively, composed by 
Henry Ern. 

“Memories of the Beach,” six pieces for violin and piano 
called “Morning,” “The Murmur of a Shell,” “Shrimping 
“The Haunted Cave,” “The Sand Castle” and 
spectively, composed by Alfred Keith 
a collection of 


“The Music Book,” 


piano and vocal music of moderate difficulty 


“Sunset,” re 
Pusey 
Family pieces of 


252 
elected from 
the works of classic and modern composers and including 
many old favorites universally known 

We cannot 
Schirmer, can afford to 


cloth ell 


This beats any and every ce 


Sialt 


his volume ought to have an immense 


understand how the publisher, G 


engrave, print on good paper, bind in scariet and 


252 pieces, 700 pages, for $1 


partment store sale bargain we ever heard of 


Breitkopf & Hartel, New York. 


for “Craded 
Handel Bach, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, C1 


teachers and students 


Agents Lists” of the music of the great 


Jeethover 


Schumann, Wag 


composers Mozart, 
Weber, Schubert 


ner and Brahms 


Lopin 
a guide for com 
Talbot 


Study 


piled by G, Surtes with bibliography, published by 
the Home Musi 


pamphlet of forty pages gives a complet 
the 


Union, London. This paper bound 
the com 


“The 


m Handel to Brahms have been 


list of 


positions of composers mentioned above works 


of the great « 


mposers tr 


given under four heads Piano music, including arrang: 


hands ; and cham 


the 


ments for two organ music, vocal musik 


ber musik 4 sound, cheap edition (not necessarily 


lowest in price) having then been taken as a standard, the 
the full, 


Editions are 


contents of various volumes have been given in 


grading of each item 


complete wherever possible, selections being almost entirely 


with the approximate 


a vexed question, as it de 
Phe 


medium and difh 


excluded. Grading is 


pends to a great extent on the individual judgment 
division into three broad classes of easy 
cult has been based on technical rather than on interpretive 
difficulty. Had interpretation been taken as the criterion 
paradoxical though it may seem, the easiest would so often 
have proved the hardest 

We 


see how it can fail to prove of the greatest aid to 


find this little book of great interest, and we cannot 


teachers 


Mme. Alves Returns from Leipsic. 


nine Leipsic, Germany 
the 


October 1 


After a period of years spent im 
Mme. Carl Alves cal 
America and on will 
West Ninetieth street, New York 
onstrated repeatedly her ability a 
thankful for 


PIANISTE 


instructor, has returned to 
reopen her 


Mme. Al 


a teacher. and st 


studios at 4 
ves has dem 
dents 
shores 


in this country are her return to these 
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Now Booking For American Tour 1914-1915 
Five Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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DR. WILLIAM C, CARL 
RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


New Yerk Organist and Director of Guilmant Organ 
School Recounts Some Interesting and Thrilling 
Experiences in War Stricken Region— 

Brings Back Many Novelties. 


director of the Guilmant Organ 
the First Presbyterian Church, 
Friday, September 18, on the steam- 


( Carl 


after hiv annual European trip and visit 
mant family in Paris. 

i had a delightful visit in Paris as 

Felix Guilmant, little dreaming that war was 

the entire civilized world to suffer in 

interesting experiences was the 

he old organ in the Church of St. 

Couperin played for many years. 


Ur. Carl 


1 


manuals and the pedals are not more 


length, starting from low B instead of 
instrument has been well preserved and 
were admirably 
ere especially when | 

compositions and the visit was 


I had the pleas- 


tably the reeds, 


interested 
Dame, where 
icrne extemporize, | was more than 

s marvelous talent and extraordinary 
| the fantasie in G minor by Bach 
true classic style and with a legato 
Mr. Vierne is one of the 

ind will probably visit America 
about to write his fourth organ 
lication of which he has already 


Bonnet, at St. Eustache, who is with- 


ht after organist in Europe, to- 


rt tour, to cover nearly every 
his is all abandoned now, and 
My pupil, Rowland 


Rue 


st until the government moved 


t the front 

American Church, in the 
| large success in Paris and had 

time , 

n any new work at the Guilmant 
ming season’ 
nt/ additions will be made. I vis- 
Cantorum, the 
Col- 
to incorporate ideas which 


here The 
d and practical work in playing 


oe the Schola 


London and Trinity 


Gregorian chant and 
than ever 


receive more attention 


ill be formed in this subject and 


to accompany the service but 


the oratorios and solo accompany- 


Students are applying from all 
large numbers and we shall doubt- 
er the most auspicious conditions. 
me the Mecca of music, and mu 
hability soon be the musical 
Carl said: “It is 
world 
Musical Europe’ is com- 
as soon as the mobil- 


il fugue the has ever 
again 

in Switzerland 
isic in the parks, cafés, boats and 
The musicians made 
work taken away, 


Bayreuth, when 
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ing but Consequently, His 
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those who want to see the production of ‘Drake,’ with 
Sir Herbert Tree in the cast. The musical festivals, for 
which England is noted, are all abandoned. In the music 
shops, where at this season of the year the rooms are filled 
with music, ready to be shipped to the various choral bod- 
ies throughout the Dominion, there is not a single copy 
being sent. 

“What effect the war wili have in America during the 
forthcoming musical season remains to be seen. It is, 
however, the one great chance for our country and should 
not be lost sight of. America is absolutely capable of 
taking care of herself. There is no need for students to 
go abroad, as the facilities in the States equal anything to 
be found in Europe today. Early this summer, before the 
war was thought of, a prominent business man, resident 
in ‘Paris, told me that in his opinion only one in five thou- 
sand of those who go abroad for study should do so. In 
regard to organ music, in which I am naturally interested, 
our opportunities for studying and hearing the best in 
music are not surpassed in any other country. Let Amer- 
ica now show the world what she can and is capable of 
doing, and thus take her rightful place with other nations.” 

Escape From SwiTZERLAND., 
“Where were you when war was declared?” 
“In Switzerland,” replied Dr. Carl, “where for over four 


weeks I was trying to escape. The war came as suddenly 


DR. WILLIAM C, CARL. 


as a typhoon in the Orient, and before any one realized 
we were bottled up and unable to do anything but await 
developments. Too much cannot be said of the kind treat- 
ment given by the Swiss people. They cashed checks, gave 
credit when necessary, and did all in their power to make 
The English and American Governments 
tried for weeks to organize special trains, and finally suc- 
Passports were, of course, ‘en rigueur,’ 
and, as well, had to be viséd by the French consul before 
leaving. 


us comfortable. 


ceeded in doing so. 


“L left with 500 passengers on a regular express train 
from Geneva. In order to secure a seat, I hired a man 
for ten francs in gold to wait on the line for hours and 
remain in the seat until I could pass through the station 
and reach it. Many others did the same. It was necessary 
to take provisions for the trip and to carry as much hand 
luggage as possible, on account of the uncertainty of the 
trunks. All went well until reaching Lyons, when without 
a moment’s warning we were obliged to change cars, with 
no one to give a word of direction. The scene was in- 
describable; every one rushing for a train, all with their 
hand luggage, and no ene knowing where to go. I finally 
found one marked ‘Paris,’ and secured a seat, utterly ex- 
hausted, as was every one, in this mad attempt to reach 
the French capital. 

It was like a tomb! I 
never could imagine a city so changed. Nearly everything 
closed. The iron shutters in front of countless shops bear- 
ing the notice that the ‘patron’ had gone to the front, and 
many of the hotels were being used as hospitals. There 
were no busses and the Metropolitan (subway) was being 
run by brave women who were replacing their husbands. 
It was necessary to get a ‘permis de sejour,’ have the pass- 
port signed by the Prefect de Police and aleo by the English 
consul before leaving by the first possible train for Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, This trip was such as never to be effaced 
from one’s memory. Thousands of troops were to be seen 
in every direction. Eight train loads were on the same 
track ahead, making a delay for hours. All the men were 
eager for newspapers, which we either handed or threw 


“How shall I describe Paris? 


to them, as well as chocolate, lead pencils and whatever 
we could find. A German airship of the Taube type hov- 
ered over our train and the next day threw bombs into 
Paris. We could hear the battle several miles off and 
passed, at a snail’s pace, through the lines at Amiens. 
Finally Boulogne was reached, but the last boat for the 
night had left. The next morning saw us off for England 
—all too happy to get out of the fighting zone. Thuel 
Burnham, the well known pianist, was among those who 
escaped by this train, having left Paris at a moment's no- 
tice.” 

“What of your plans?” 

“I have many, but first of all I am only too glad to be at 
home again. While abroad I secured many novelties for 
the season and had the honor of arranging with Theodore 
Dubois, the distinguished French composer, who for many 
years was director of the Paris Conservatoire and organist 
of La Madeleine, to accept the position of honorary presi- 
dent of the Guilmant Cirgan School, made vacant by the 
death of the late Alexandre Guilmant. The honorary 
committee contains the names of these eminent artists: 
Eugene Gigout, St. Augustin, Paris; Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Westminster Abbey, London; Joseph Bonnet, St. Eustache, 
Paris; Georges Jacob, St. Louis d’Antin, Paris; Charles 
Tournemire, Ste. Clothilde, Paris; Baron Ferdinand de la 
Tombelle, French composer; Dr. Charles W. Pearce, Trin- 
ity College, London, and John E. West, English organist 
and composer. 

“I will concertize extensively, produce several new 
works at the First Presbyterian Church and conclude the 
final arrangements for the reopening of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, scheduled for October 6.” 





Polak’s Success at Toronto. 


Emil Polak’s public activities are continuing with in- 
creasing success at each new appearance. This gifted 
young American pianist, who is devoting every effort to 
the art of accompanying and composing, is making for 
himself an enviable reputation in his chosen work. De- 
mands for his services are constantly forthcoming from 
many of the foremost artists in this country at the present 
time. 

Of recent occurrence, September 11, was his successful 
accompanying at the festival concert given in the Arena, 
at Toronto, by the American Aid Society, for the benefit 
of the Canadian Red Cross Society. On this occasion the 
solo artists furnished by R. E. Johnston, of New York, 
were George Dostal, the Bohemian tenor; Jerome Uhl, 
baritone; Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Eva Mylott, con- 
tralto. 

The versatility and absolute musical thoroughness which 
proved the young pianist’s qualifications for his work, 
were given plenty of scope on this program, and the 
ensemble results achieved were highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Polak announces the completion of an English bal- 
lade, entitled “Proclamation,” with words by Thomas 
Dixon, which has been written exclusively for the tenor, 
George Dostal, and which will be featured by the Bohem- 
ian artist on many of his forthcoming concert programs. 





Genevieve Bisbee’s talented pupil, Charles Frederick 
Naegele, gave a successful recital at Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y., on September 1. The following program was 
enthusiastically received by a large audience of music lov- 
ers who assembled in the chapel of the college to listen 
to this young pianist: 


nm 
Minute? Wiawte? the Ci ies 6 ds in cia bbs bk Schubert-Liszt 
Spinning Song 
MINE i 66s 5 Sanoaith'sa.s say's dcaddaneniaeees Gok 
Prelude, G minor 


««+e+es Paula Szalit 
Rachmaninoff 

In response to the repeated applause, Mr. Naegele added 
Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s “Erlkénig.” 

Owing to the demands from several Southern pupils 
Miss Bisbee has determined to open her studio earlier than 
previously, and she is already at work preparing for a 
busy season. 





Muskingum College Engages Erie Pianist. 

Edward H. Freeman, pianist, of Erie, Pa, has accepted 
a position as director of the conservatory at Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio. That college and its presi- 
dent, Dr. J. Knox Montgomery, are to be congratulated 
upon the acquisition of so valuable a member to the fac- 
ulty. 





Alfred Schattmann, a Berlin composer, has finished a 
three act comic opera called “The Spirits of Kranich- 
stein.” 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
SEASON IS ASSURED. 


Dr. Kunwald Will Arrive Very Soon—Current 
Notes of Interest. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 16, 1914. 

It is welcome news to ail patrons of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra concerts that Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
who spent the summer in Europe and is a subject of 
Austria, has been released from military duty and is now 
on the high seas homeward bound. Cincinnati's symphony 
season will therefore open on schedule time and will, no 
doubt, be more appreciated than ever, since one or two 
cities have found it impossible, on account of the many 
musicians who cannot get back from Europe, to attempt 
symphony concerts this winter. 

Cincinnati Notes. 

With the return of Frederic Shailer Evans and Marcian 
Thalberg during the current week, the artist faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was mace complete 
and plans are now being formulated for a busy artist 
concert series. Signor Tirindelli is looking forward to 
an extension in the activities of the Conservatory Orches- 
tra and will begin rehearsals Tuesday, September 22, for 
the first concert, early in November. There have been 
many applications made for membership in this excellent 
organization and Signor Tirindelli will have exceedingly 
fine material to work with. The theory and composition 
department has been a strong magnet for many talented 
young musicians, and Edgar Stillman Kelley found an 
unusually promising class awaiting him upon his return 
from abroad, 

The first rehearsal of the College of Music Orchestra 
will be held next Thursday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, in the 
Odeon, The splendid student body, augmented by a num- 
ber of new players in each department, will undoubtedly 
be brought to higher efficiency than ever before. Not 
only have the violins and cellos been greatly strengthened 
by a number of exceptionally talented young students of 
these instruments, but there will also be quite an increase 
among those specializing on wind instruments. The 
College Orchestra promises to be equipped on a better 
basis this year than heretofore, and its members again 
will profit by the training afforded by this practice and 
public performance under the tutelage of more than one 
director. Johannes Miersch again will conduct the orches- 
tral numbers, Louis Victor Saar the accompaniments to 
the chorus, and Albino Gorno the solo numbers and the 
opera. This training may be obtained free of charge by 
well prepared pupils. 

The two large concert instruments which afford stu- 
dents of the College of Music the very best facilities for 
study and practice of pipe organ underwent a thorough 
reconstruction during the latter part of the summer and 
have since been pronounced by the builders to be in excel- 
lent shape. The organ department, under the instruction 
of Lillian Arkell Rixford and Adolph H. Stadermann, 
continues its effective work in the preparation of church 
and concert organists, and virtually all of the advanced 
students of the department will occupy positions this com- 
ing season. 

Among the many excellent appointments received by 
Conservatory graduates during the summer, those of the 
past week will be of particular interest. Gertrude Isidor 
has been made head of the violin department of Lander 
College, at Greenwood, S. C., and Carrie Small has been 
elected in the piano faculty of Hamilton College, Lex- 
ington, Ky. Miss Isidor, a talented post-graduate from 
the class of Chevalier Tirindelli and one of this city’s 
rare talents, will be much missed in local musical circles, 
as will also Miss Small, who has become well known 
through her frequent successful concert appearances. 
Miss Small is a graduate from the artist department, hav- 
ing been a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans for a half 
dozen years. 

Aspiring vocalists of this city and vicinity are actively 
taking advantage of the presence in Cincinnati of so emi- 
nent an exponent of the German lied and German opera as 
Hans Schroeder, recently added to the faculty of the 
College of Music. While he was established in Chicago, 
Mr. Schroeder had several professional singers from this 
city taking special work in the aforesaid departments in 
which he excels. In keeping with the policy of the insti- 
tution constantly to increase its teaching facilities, Mr. 
Schroeder was prevailed upon to come to Cincinnati and 
has already declared himself well pleased with his present 
environment. His voice is one of lovely modulation, and in 
his interpretations accomplished some legitimate pianis- 
simo effects that not only places his art on a very high 
plane, but also makes his delivery extremely popular. 
Aside from his genuine musicianship, Mr. Schroeder is 
highly educated, a linguist and speaks and sings almost as 
beautiful English as he does German. His first public 
evening recital is anticipated with much pleasure, inas- 


much as local music lovers have not heard a lieder singer 
of his qualifications for some time. 

Emil Heermann, concertmaster and soloist of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, and Walter Gilewica, the 
German pianist, who since their affiliation with the faculty 
of the College of Music have become such intimate asso- 
ciates, are preparing for an evening of sonatas to be given 
among the first of the college events. It would be difli- 
cult to find two artists so well suited by artistic ideals, 
personality and temperament than Messrs. Heermann and 
Gilewicz, and their offerings will undoubtedly prove a de- 
lightful feature to the ensemble concerts this season. 

The engagement of Emil Heermann and Dorothy Fitz- 
patrick, one of his violin pupils at the College of Music, 
has been announced. Miss Fitzpatrick is a very talented, 
as well as an extremely pretty young lady. 

Many of the Cincinnati artists returning from Europe 
have particularly horrifying tales to tell of hardship and 
hunger and worry about transportation, but Edgar Still- 
man Kelley has the grisliest tale of all. “1 was on a train 
packed to its limit, trying to get to London and a boat for 
America, when some soldiers got on with a woman bound 
with ropes. ‘What did she do?’ | inquired. ‘Do women 
also make war?’ The soldiers guarding her replied: ‘She 
gouged the eyes out of our wounded soldiers left helpless 
on the field!’ Probably all her people had been killed, 
no doubt some one near and dear to her, and I suppose 
she lost her mind.” 

Theodore Bohlmann and his wife, who spent the sum- 
mer most delightfully in their cottage in Maine, have re 
turned home. 

Dr. Fery Lulek’s class at the conservatory is rapidly in- 
creasing in number and interest. Several of his pupils 
are preparing for the opera class soon to be established 
at the conservatory. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley spent a month at Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., this summer, and has returned much re- 
freshed to her work at the Conservatory of Music. 

Albino Gorno and his wife suffered many hardships in 
their return voyage from Italy, where they spent the sum- 
mer. Signor Gorno found a remarkably large class await- 
ing him at the College of Music ready to begin work. 

Jessie Partion Tyrer. 





Song Dedicated to Nana Genovese. 
Novelli, the composer, hag dedicated his song, “Vorrei,” 
to Nana Genovese, who has added it to her programs and 
will sing it at her recitals next winter. 

The following reference ‘to the soprano, appeared in 
the Los Angeles Tribune, August 30, 1914: 
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NANA GENOVESE AS anal 

CARMEN. 
in appearance than the charming Nana Genovese, a mezzo soprano who 
has carned a well deserved reputation in Europe and America. She 
is exceptionally good as Carmen. Many critics compare ber render 
ing of that role in singing and acting to that of the world renowned 
Mme. Calvé. 

Fortunate or unfortunate, as musical connoisseurs may be pleased 
to consider it, Mme. Genovese is a society woman of great wealth. 
Singing is her grand passion, and she has spared neither moncy nor 
practice, ° 

This young woman is now resting in New York City after a long 
season of concert work. Impressrio Lambardi, who is again back 
in Los Angeles, says most emphatically that the war in Europe can 
not im any serious degree effect the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and that the company will be here to open as advertised. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Marcella Craft’s Big Season. 

Just before the declaration of war in Europe, Marcella 
Craft, for five years prima donna of the Royal Opera at 
Munich, returned to her native land for rest. Manager 
M. H. Hanson has cut short her rest by pledging Miss 
Craft to start work immediately. She will begin her first 
concert tour in America by replacing Emma Eames as 
principal soloist of the Maine festivals, both at Bangor, 
October 1, and Portland, October 5. After appearing at 
Boston, New York and Pittsburgh, she will proceed to 
San Francisco, being engaged by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra as its first soloist of the season. On this 


occasion Miss Craft will be heard in excerpts from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” It is in the title role of Butterfly in 
which she has appeared all over Germany, and she is re 
garded as one of the best Butterflies and, strange con 
trast, as one of the best Salomes of the German stage. 


Robsarte’s Pupils in Ali Fields. 


Lionel Robsarte, the New York singing teacher, formerly 
prominent on the stage in the Schumann-Heink company 
the New York Traba 
lell f Paris, | il ently before the 
dello, o aris, has artist pupils prominently before the 


and others, now representative of 


public in various specialties of vocal music They are 
principals on the grand opera, opera comique and light 
opera stages; in concert, recitals, vaudeville and church 
circles; as teachers, and on the dramatic stage. 

Herewith follows a partial list of those best known in 
grand and comic opera: 

GRAND OPERA STARS 

Lillian Grenville (two years’ daily lessons), prima donna 
soprano; Milan, Brussels, Chicago, Metropolitan and Paris 
operas. 

Mme. 
donna contralto ; 


Jungmann (two years’ daily lessons) 


Elberfeld, Metropolitan, Vienna operas 


prima 


Emanuel lacoletti, tenor (two years’ daily lessons), now 
singing in Naples. 


Matias Escheverria, baritone, St. Petersburg, Cairi 
Buenos Aires, Havana operas 
Ralph Errole, leading tenor Lombardi and Chicago op 


eras 
Helene Travis, soprano, Mascagni Opera Company 
Aurora Meden, soprano, Aborn Opera ( 
Mabel Mahlstedt, soprano 
Estelle Hartman, soprano, now singing in Italy 


ompany 
Aborn Opera Company 
Orexa Comigur anno Licut Opera 
Ruby Norton, soprano 

Jeanetta Methven, coloratura sopranc 
Helen Tashman, dramati 


Nellie Walker, dramatic 


Louise Dore, soprano 


soprano 


soprano 


Grace Methven, soprano 
Evelyn Bohlman, soprano 
Marie Smith, contralto 
Agnes Methven, contralto 
Ray Youngman, tenor 
John Hoffman, tenor 
William Evans, tenor 

R. Craig Campbell, tenor 
William Rankin, tenor 
Harry Munro, baritone 
Hal Pierson, baritone 
Orton Love, basso cantante 


PITTSBURGH NOTES. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., September 18 pi4 
Josephine B. Kirk, reader, and Florence Stewart 
siackmore, pianist, gave an interesting periormance of! 


Macterlinck-Debussy's “Pelleas et Melisande” in Glenshaw 


last Saturday afternoon. Both artists are women of charm 
and culture and brought to this difficult work painstaking 
care and conscientious effort lightened and warmed by the 
talent Without 
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Marjorie Keil-Benton, Baptist 
Church, has returned to her position after a three months’ 
the West Red- 
Mrs. Benton had a very successful trip and 


is considering several offers for longer tours next season 


soprano otf the First 


tour of with Ferrante’s Orchestra of the 


path Bureau 
Houtis Eptsox Davenny 
The Witeks to Return. 


Word has been received by Herwegh von Ende that 
Anton Witek, 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and his wife, Vita Witek, the 
pianist, of Berlin, will return to this country early in Oc 


Von Ende 


violin soloist and concertmaster of the Bos- 


tober and will resume their instruction at th 
School of Music at New York. 


Victor Harris Resumes Work. 


Victor Harris has already resumed work for tt 
at his studio, The Beaufort, 140 West Fifty-seventh street 
New York. 


The Munich Conservatory (Royal Academy of Musical 


Art) had 432 pupils last season. 
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AMERICA’S 


HOST ABROAD. 


[The MUSICAL COURIER is endeavoring to keep the subjoined list up to date. As soon as arrivals are 
reported in this country their names are removed from this roster. Should there be an oversight, or should any 
of America’s musical personages now abroad not be included in the appended table, the MUSICAL COU- 
RIER would be grateful to receive such information so as to be able to keep the reference schedule correct. 
This list is not confined to Americans exclusively but embraces also all foreign artists resident in this country 
or who were expected to come here for participation in the musical season of 1914-15.—Editor MUSICAL 


COURIER.] 
A 
M. Abell, J. Allen, Leonora Allen, Richard 
Pasquale Amato, Paolo Ananian, Frances Alda, 
Aldridge 
B 
M. Blair, Birdice Blye, Alice L, Bryant, Mrs. 
randt, Enid Brandt, Jessie Baskerville, Charles 
ly Brown, Edmund Burke, John Braun, Alice 
m, Mrs. George Beck, Helen Blain, Lillian Blauvelt, 
imici, Rudolph Berger, Alessandro Bonci, Ferru- 
mi, Willy Burmester, Amadeo Bassi, Lucrezia Bori, 
, Grace Burnap, Hope Hopkins Burroughs, 
Bachaus 
C 
Julia Claussen, Cleofonte Campanini, 
Cumming, Lina Cavalieri, Arthur M,. Curry. Mrs. 
Augusta Cottlow, Pauline Curley, 
“all, Grace Cole, Marian Clark, Kittie Cheatham, 
ia University Glee Club, Gertrude Cleophas, Jane 
Maria Cavan, Julia Culp, Francis Cop- 
Ernesto Consolo, Charles Cooper, 


» Caruso, 


Cunningham, 


entannini 
1 Com, 
Casertani 
D 
Dalmores, Norah Drewett, J. F. 
Destinn, Eleonora de 
Del Valle, Camille 


Didur, Charles 
icide, Jenny 


Duchamel, 


Dufau, Emmy 
Loretta 


r ' 
saston 


E 
Albert Elkus, Emma Eames, Edwin 
William Engle. 
FE 


Truman 


lermann 


A. Ellis 
Fassett, Mrs. E. Potter- 
Farrar, William 
Edoardo Ferrari- 
Rita Fornia, 


Fergusson, 
Geraldine 
Anna Fitzhugh, Carl 
Flonzaley Quartet, Sam 
| Adelir 


Benjamin Fabian, 
Flesch, 
Franko, 
Fermin 
G 
Gatti-Casazza, Louise Gunning, Leopold Godow- 
e Golcher, Katharine Goodson, Mr, and Mrs. 
Hedwig Glomb, Emily Gresser, Mary Garden, 
iruppe, Emilio de Gogorza, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
ens-Gabrilowitsch, Aristodemo Giorgini, Wil- 
d, Paolo Gallico, A, J. Goodrich, Otto Goritz, 
Elena Gerhardt, Archer Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Warner Gibbs 


H 


Hayman, David Hochstein, 
Hammann, (reorge Harris, 5t. Sue Harvard, 
Carl Hillman, Wil- 
w, Edward Hargrave, Elmer G. Hoelzle, Allen 
Alfred Hertz, Heinrich 
Hertenstein, Hans Him- 


ystater, Sara 


Huston, Edwin Hughes, 


Genevieve Houghton, 
icda Hempel, Marie 
Walter Heermann 
J 
bson,, Anna Taylor Jones, Clayton Johns, 
Hermann Jadlowker. 
K 


Rider-Kelsey, 


1 Hoff, 


Mme 
(,eor gia 


Earle G. 
Adele Krueger, Fritz 
st Kunwald, Leopold Kramer, Louis 


r Kirschbaum, Frank King-Clark, Mrs. 


Killeen, 


Kober, 


L 
Hans Letz, 


Liebling, 


Kathleen 
Cordelia 


Lawlor, Leslie 
Lee, Lucille Laurence, 
Longman, Josef Lhevinne, Georges Longy, 
Cheodor Lattermann, Henri Le Roy, Mario 
and Mrs. Lovette, Edwin H. Lemare, Eliza- 
1, Louis Lombard. 
M 
Meltzer, Florence Macbeth, Zitella Mar- 
rguerite Melville, Alma Moodie, 
e Easton Mact Christine 
Marte Mohler, Francis Macmillen, 


Karl Muck, 


les Henry 


Francis Maclennan, 
Miller, Harry 
Isolde Menges, 
Metzger, Lucian Muratore, Vanni 
rcoux, Margarete Matzenauer, André Maquarre, Elisa- 

Mack, Hans Merx, John McCormack, Daniel Ma- 
rre, Katharine McNeal, Leopold de Maré, Laya Machat, 

Daisy McKay, Victor Maurel, Carmen Melis, Pietro 


Ottihe 


N 
uma Nevada, Mignon Nevada, Hildegarde Nash, Ar- 


ma 
Newstead 


oO 
Hendrikje Ohlsen, H. O. Osgood, W.B. Olds, Professor 
Otto, Mrs. Charles Orchard, Margarete Ober. 
P 
Paul Petri, Louis Persinger, Mrs. Dolly Pattison, A. 
Buzzi-Peccia, Henry Perry, Eleanor Pochler, Alfred Pic- 
caver, May Esther Peterson, Ignace Jan Paderewski, Lucille 
Peck, Eleanor Peocock, Kathleen Parlow, Giorgio Polacco, 
F, Parme, S. van Praag, Anna Pavlowa. 


Q 


R 
Titta Ruffo, Kate Rolla, Claude Reddisch, Meta Reddisch, 
Leon Rains, Elizabeth Reeside, Léon Rothier, Henry Rus- 
sell, Marie Rappold, Albert Reiss, Jacques Renard, H. 
Royer, Leon Rice, 


Alfred Quinn. 


S 
May Scheider, Gaston Sargent, Viola Gramm-Salzedo, 
Gladys Seward, Arnolde Stephenson, Carl Stasny, Wager 
Swayne, Irma Seydel, Theodore Seydel, Arthur Shattuck, 
Kurt Schindler, Ernest Schelling, Sigismund Stojowski, 
Albert Stoessel, Oscar Saenger, Andrea de Segurola, C. 
Wenham Smith, Ethel C. Smith, Carlos Salzedo, Katharine 
Loyal Phillips Shaw, J. D. Sample, Leo Slezak, Maria 
Sammarco, Arrigo Serato, Sevcik Quartet, Max Smith, 
Josef Stransky, Giulio Setti, Leo Schultz, Ann Swinburne, 
Rudolph E. Schirmer, Arthur P. Schmidt, Bruno Steindel, 
Umberto Sorrentino, Marcella Sembrich. 
T 
Louis Cambell-Tipton, Arturo Toscanini, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Luisa Tetrazzini, Otto Tuft, Oswald Thumser, Enrico 
Tremonti, Elizabeth Topping, Isadore Troostwyck, André 
Tourret. 


U 
Otto Urack, Josef Urban, Jacques Urlus. 


Vv 
Alice Verlet, Otto A. Voget, Edna ver Haar, Coenraad 
von Bos, Luisa Villani, Constantin von Sternberg. 
W 
Felix Weingartner, Helen Bixby Wetzel, Edyth Walker, 
Hermann Hans Wetzler, Clarence Whitehill, Marie Louise 
Wagner, Nancy White, G. C. Weitzel, Helen Warrum, 
Coral Wait, Carolina White, Frank Waller, Beatrice 
Wheeler, Herman Weil, Anton Witek, Vita Witek, E. 
Walther, Edith Bower Whiffen, Grace Bonner Williams, 
Frederic Warren, Mrs. Warren. 
Y 
Eugen Ysaye. 
Z 
Alice Zeppilli, Katherine Ziegler. 





Returned and Returning. 


Louis Blumenberg, president of the Musica. Courter 
Company, returned to New York last Friday on the steam- 
ship Lusitania. 

Dr. Wm. C. Carl, the organist, was a passenger on the 
steamship Lusitania, arriving in New York Friday, Sep- 
tember 18, 

Louise Gerard-Thiers, the New York vocal teacher, re- 
turned from Europe, September 15. 

Laurette Duval, a Providence, R. I., singer, has returned 
to that city from Europe. 

Mme. Tecla Vigna, the Cincinnati teacher of singing, has 
returned from, Europe. 

Marie Josephine Newlove, pianist, of Minneapolis, ex- 
pected to sail from Genoa, September 20. 

Albino Gorno, of the Cincinnati, Ohio, College of Music, 
has returned from abroad. 

Mildred Dilling, the harpist, atrived from Havre on 
board the steamship France, September 12. 

Andreas Dippel returned from Europe September 15. 

Martha Falk-Mayer, sister of Wm. J. Falk, and Beulah 
Munson, sailed from Liverpool Saturday, September 12, 
on the Lusitania, which arrived in New York September 
18, 

Siegfried Philip, the baritone, of Copenhagen, who is to 
appear in concert in this country, was a passenger on the 
same boat. 

Herman Sandby, first cellist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, has sent word from Copenhagen that he will 
sail for this country during the latter part of September. 


Anna Case, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, returned 
to New York last week via Montreal. 

Caroll Badham Preyer, the New York vocal teacher, for- 
merly of Paris and Berlin, arrived in New York on the 
steamship Noordam, of the Holland-American Line, Aug- 
ust 4. Mme. Preyer sailed from Rotterdam on the second 
steamer sailing from that port following the declaration 
of war. 

John Adams Warner, a member of the faculty of the 
D. K. G. Institute of Musieal Art, Rochester, N. Y., is 
back from his summer spent with Godowsky at Ostende. 

Marie Deutscher arrived in New York Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12. She came on the steamship St. Louis and was 
obliged to travel steerage. 

Ferdinand von Inten came from Europe August 29, on 
the steamship Olympic. 

Regina de Sales has recently returned from Paris. 

Anita Rio is expected to arrive in Boston September 24, 
on the White Star steamship Canopic. 

Jeanne Jomelli arrived on the Lusitania, September 18. 

James Sauvage, the baritone and teacher, of Newark, 
N. J., returned from Europe on September 18, on board 
the steamship Lusitania. 

Howard Brockway, the American composer, is back in 
New York from abroad. 

Esperanza Garrigue is due to arrive in New York, Sep- 
tember 29, on the steamship Noordam. 

Harold Land, of Newark, N. J., baritone and pupil of 
James Sauvage, of Newark and New York, arrived in 
New York, September 18, on board the steamship Lusi- 
tania. 

Arthur Alexander, the tenor, arrived in New York, Sep- 
tember 17, on the steamship Patria, from Marseilles. 

Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, was a passenger on the 
steamship Patria, arriving in New York, September 17, 
from Marseilles. 

Maximilian Kramer, European manager of McCann’s 
Tours, Inc., returned to New York, September 15, on the 
Potsdam. 

Minnie Tracey, soprano, has arrived in New York. 

Joseph Gotsch, the cellist, and member of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, arrived in New York on the Finland, 
September 13. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, organist and composer, arrived on 
the steamship Lusitania, September 18. 

Edna Darch, a San Diego, Cal., musician, has returned 
from Europe. 

E. A. Giinther arrived in Boston on the freight steam- 
ship Soestdyk, September 3. 

Nelle Boutelle, soprano, returned on the Philadelphia. 

Vernon d’Arnalle, American baritone, is now in Amer- 
ica. 

Herma Menth, pianist, was a passenger on the Rotter- 
dam, which arrived in New York on Labor Day. 

N. Lindsay Norden has arrived in New York. Mr. 
Norden is director of the Aeolian Choir of Brooklyn. 

Harold D. Phillips, of the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Baltimore, has returned from England. 

Weldon Hunt, the Boston teacher of voice, has returned 
to that city from abroad. 

Louise Bramhall has arrived in New York from Europe. 

Oscar Seagle, the baritone, arrived in New York, Friday, 
September 18, on the steamship Baltic. 

Antonio Scotti, the Metropolitan Opera Company bari- 
tone, sailed from London on the Mauretania, September 10. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the American composer, has 
reached New York from abroad. 

Sydney Ellison, the operatic producer, is coming to New 
York from London on the Cunard steamship Mauretania, 
which left England September 109. 

Theodore Spiering, the conductor-violinist, arrived in 
New York on Monday morning, September 21. 

Harold Bauer, the pianist, is expected to arrive in San 
Francisco, September 30, from Australia. 

George W. Stewart, arrived from Europe on Monday, 
September 21, on the steamship New Amsterdam. 

Richard Arnold was also a passenger on the steamship 
New Amsterdam, arriving in New York, September 21. 

Ada Soder-Hueck, the contralto, is en route to New 
York aboard the steamship Noordam, which sailed from 
Rotterdam, September 10. 

George Hamlin, the tenor, was due in Boston from 
Naples, September 22, on the steamship Canopic. 

Frank Gittelson, the American. violinist, arrived in New 
York on the steamship New Amsterdam, Monday. Sep- 
tember 21. 

Thuel Burnham expects to sail from London on Septem- 
ber 25 via the Allen Line to Montreal. 

Dr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, reached New 
York on Monday, September 21, via Canada. 

Priscilla White, vocal instructor, of Boston, Mass., has 
returned from Europe. 





The League of Music Critics of Germany numbers forty- 
two members. The League of Those Who Are Not Music 
Critics, in New York, numbers only five members.—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 
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Marguerite Dunlap’s Career. 

It will be of interest to the clubs and local concert man- 
agers to learn that Marguerite Dunlap, the contralto, is 
about to launch her larger concert career, after being 
encouraged to do so by the unusual successes which she 
has been achieving at detached appearances made during 
the past season or two. 

Coming to New York from South Carolina a few years 
ago, Marguerite Dunlap was taken in hand by Florence 
Manchester, the vocal pedagogue (who has been the 
artist's only teacher), and Miss Dunlap’s vocalism devel- 
oped so rapidly that she soon was able to do church solo 
work and filled positions in time at the First Grace M. E. 
Church, the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, and 
the Church of the Saviour, where she is at present. 

About four years ago the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany became aware of Miss Dunlap’s exceptional voice 
and musical gifts, and secured her for their mixed quartet 
and concerted work, and for solo records, her most suc- 














MARGUERITE DUNLAP, 


Contralte, 


cessful one being “Stille Nacht,” which has had a tremen- 
dous sale and is familiar to nearly all owners of a Victor 
library of records. 

Miss Dunlap’s highly profitable work at the Victor plant 
kept her engaged so continuously that she found concert 
traveling to be impossible, but she continued her studies 
with Mrs. Manchester, and as her services began to be 
demanded from sources, made appearances at 
nearby places which soon attracted managerial attention 
and much favorable critical comment, some of which is 
subjoined in excerpts: 


outside 


Marguerite Dunlap’s voice is mellow, round, luscious, with an 


appealing quality that is peculiar to a beautifully modulated con- 
She sings with ease, confidence and with a valuable faculty 
aria, “Thou 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) News- 


tralto. 
of interpretation. Her rendition of the 
of Our Youth,” left little to be desired 
Press. 


Art the Guide 


She won her audience with her sweet contralto voice solos and it 
is safe to say that she will be secured to appear in Pittsfield on a 
second occasion Berkshire Evening Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Marguerite Dunlap’s voice has a melody and sweetness that touches 
and draws the audience to her.—Summer Citizen, Asbury Park, N. J. 

An exceedingly sweet voice. She sings with much artistic expres 
sion and feeling.—Arlington (N. J.) News. 

A contralto voice of unusual beauty and range, which creates an 
impression which can only grow in depth of appreciation as time goes 
on.—Ottawa (Canada) Evening Journal. 

For some fine singing im a group of three varied short songs 
Marguerite Dunlap received a hearty recall when she gave a very 
dainty and clever rendering of a quaint little song entitled “Hi Li'l 
Fellow.” —Citizen, Ottawa, Canada. 


A real contralto voice, which has distinct dramatic power.—At 
lanta (Ga.) Journal. 


A voice of superb quality and wide range and a charming per- 
sonality. The friends she won last night would be pleased to have 
her come to this city again.—Pittsfield Journal, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Sings with personal understanding of the thoughts she expresses 
Her voice is particularly beautiful—Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle 

Her rich contralto notes never sounded better nor was her inter 
pretation ever more deep and sympathetic than in the role of 
Ureula.——Alleptown (Pa.) Morning Call. 


Miss Dunlap’s most recent success was scored at the 
Peterborough (N. H.) MacDowell Festival, when the 


MusicaL Courter found occasion to call attention to her 
unusual beauty of voice, her uncommon depth of feeling, 
and her very attractive appearance and personality. As 
the Boston Globe remarked in its notice of the festival: 
“Miss Dunlap returned much matured in quality and in- 
tensity of tone and in the conception and delivery of her 
songs. Her singing was that of a woman of mind, feeling 
and emotion.” 

Gertrude F. Cowen has secured the services of this bril- 
liantly promising young contralto and now is booking a 
tour for her which will extend Miss Dunlap’s activities 
over a much larger field than formerly. Of her quick and 
decisive success wherever she sings there cannot be much 
question. 


NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Mme. Dambmann Resumes—Kriens and His 
Manifold Activitiee—The Boices— 
Studios Reopen. 





New York, September 19, 1914 

These “Brevities” will be brief indeed this week, inas 
much as local conditions, the warm weather and our for- 
eign relations are such as to make the season late in be 
ginning. Few have really resumed work in 
Greater New York; some have not yet succeeded in break- 
ing away from their forced European stay. When it takes 
five days to travel from Switzerland to Havre, France, 
and the traveler has to carry his own food, drink and 
blankets, then there is reason for European delay. This 
was the case with Dr. William C. Carl, who returned last 


week, 


teachers 


Emma A. DaMBMANN Resumes. 

Emma A. Dambmanna has resumed vocal instruction at 
her residence-studio, the Calumet, 340 West Fifty-seventh 
street. She announces this in a tasteful twelve-page cir- 
cular containing notices of her own beautiful and much 
admired singing the past summer at Watch Hill, 
Musicolony and other resorts; a picture of herself; an 
essay, “Advice to Aspiring Singers,” which was printed 
in the “Opera Magazine” last season; pictures of some of 
her leading pupils, with notices of their singing; names of 
forty pupils of last season, etc., all of which, in compact 
form, makes good reading. Especially is the “Advice” 
well worth any one’s attention. 

Aw ATrractive CiecuLar., 

Charles W. Hyde, basso, issues a tasteful circular letter 
containing a brief sketch of himself, modestly written, 
alluding to his being a Cornell University graduate, that 
he has sung in the choir of the Church of the Divine Pa 
ternity and in the Schcla Cantorum chorus, and making 
definite impression in the type written document. 
different from the usual verbose communication from mu- 
sical people that attention is called to it. 


It is so 


Kriens’ New Stvupio in Carnecre Haut 
Christiaan Kriens, the violinist, teacher of 
violin at “The Castle” School, director of music at Park 
Avenue Church, conductor of the large Kriens Symphony 
Club of 100 members, all amateurs, has been very busy 
“resting,” as he calls it 
musical art at St. John River, Canada. 
open his fine new studio, 864 Carnegie Hall 


composer, 


by working in various forms of 
October 1 he will 
The Sym- 
phony Club will reorganize soon after October 1, and the 
concerts will be Last these 
crowded the auditoriums in which they were given; the 
closing concert, at Aeolian Hall, was especially noteworthy 


resumed. year concerts 


and dignified. All metropolitan newspapers gave it at- 
tention. 
Tue 
Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, the teacher of many singers 
who are known to the public, and her daughter, Susan S 
Boice, have had a fine summer’s rest. The former has re 
turned to her residence-studio, 43 East Twenty-seventh 
street, opposite Madison Square Garden, and 
teaching. She accepts pupils, and takes them in a gradu 
ated course, from the beginning to finish. Artists 
the Boice Studios appear as soloists at the Maine Festivals, 
so Mrs. Boice will attend at both Bangor and Portland; 
she also goes to the Bach Festival, at Bethichem, Pa. Miss 
Boice has had a unique summer, being in charge of the 
music at a splendid camp in Canada. Entertainments in 
the open, in the woods, with appropriate music composed 
by herself, all this was very enjoyable in its closeness to 
nature. Last year they gave “The Piper” and this year 
Alfred Noyes’ “Sherwood Forest,” the solos and chorus 
composed by herself. She some of her own 
music, all of it being unaccompanied. Quoting her: “We 
all come back to the cities refreshed, and with an uplift 
mentally, morally and physically.” The present month she 
is spending at a cottage on the Atlantic Coast, opposite Old 
Point Comfort, resuming teaching in the two separate 
Boice studios at 43 East Twenty-seventh street, on Octo- 
ber 1. 


Borces Resume 


resumed 


from 


also sang 





“trunk in the aisk 


OWING TO THE WAR 


MR. CHARLES WV. 


CLARK 


has cancelled the extensive 
tour of Great Britain and 


Ireland booked for him by 
L. G. Sharpe of London 


And Is Available for 
Recitals and Concerts 


FOR THE WHOLE SEASON 


Apply tor dates to 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenue $3 $3 New York 

















Ada Soder-Hueck Returning to America. 
Mme 


on the steamship Noordam 


back to America 


from Rotterdam 


Soder-Hueck is now on her way 
sailed 
Oberhof, 


which 


September 19. She writes from three thousand 


feet above sea level, in the rhiiringen Forest, that 
by the Kaiserin 


and 


tamous 


on reaching Hamburg in the early 


summer 


Augusta Victoria, she traveled to Cologne thence up 


the Rhine to Mosel and Eifel, 


war She 


and on to Switzerland, wh« 


she was caught by th made her 


taking 


way 


ately to Berlin, eight days for the trip 


THE GERMAN CONTRALT ON 


AUGUSTA VIt 


BOARD 
TORIA 


THE KAISERIN 


MME. SODER-HUECK (LEFT) AND 
IN THE GARDEN OF 
ON LAKE LUCERNI 


A GROUP Of} 
PARK HOTEL IN 


| Richard Strauss 


She h 


journey she encountere: 


of the train ud the 


ant experiences as many others, but, at the 


/ 


expected to reach home without further 


Bernthaler to Concertize in Middle West. 


Carl 


burgh 


ternthaler, the pianist and conduct 


and his Festival Orchestra will giv 


chestral concert principal cities of tl 
Mr. Bernthaler has just closed a 


at Pittsburgh 


succe ful 


Carrie Hirschman Detained in America. 


Carrie Hirschman, th 
New York from the m 
activities, October 1 


pianist ; t returned f 


vntains, wil er pr 
Aside from he rt engagement 
large clas 


Carrie Hirschman will be busy with a of pupils 
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IN ALL THE KEYS. 








ugenie Pappenheim, the former prima donna, now 
famous as a vocal instructor, has returned from 
ition and resumed lessons at her apartment studio, 
venty-cighth street, New York. 


West Se 


seymour, the Brooklyn soprano, made a 
impression at the “Good Luck” summer 
Murray Grove Association, Murray 

}. At the missionary rally of August 17 she 
Leadeth Me,” and on Memorial Sunday, August 
Not Ye, O lerael,” in Potter Memorial Church, 
effect. Later, concluding the day’s. exercises, she 

propriately sang “Goodbye, Sweet Day,” by Vannah, 


oodbury 
rable 
1 by the 


Clapper Morris, the singer and teacher, has re- 
safely from Europe via Montreal. She finds the 
od for her usual busy winter, though her patrons 
vin until next month. In London, where she 
her artist pupil, Maria Strakosch, the so- 
a most successful debut in “Faust.” Other 
minently successful in concert, opera, church and 
ire her pupils, some of them never having had 

r teacher 
elphia is to hear “Martha” early in the autumn. 
ung by the Behrens Opera Club at the Academy 
Rich, concertmaster of the Phila- 
will conduct the performance, is 


Chaddeus 
» Orchestra, wh« 
n charge of the rehearsals. 
Eighteen hundred people listened to Cadman’s Indian 
is sung by Mrs. Andrew Crozier, of Pittsburgh, in 
suditorium at Chautauqua, New York, 
m Weed, of Rochester, N. Y., who was singing in 
Germaty at the outbreak of the war, is taking a 
of lessons in nursing, with the intention of offering 
as a helper to the Red Cross nurses. 
von Unschuld, Washington, D. C., has returned 
West, where she has been giving lectures and 
She is also booked for a series of engagements 


tance 


on 
Kaspar, the pianist, spent the summer in England. 
prepared programs under the coaching of Tobias 


I for a series of recitals to be given 


of London, 

the winter. 
O'Hara, a New York musician, has returned 
Vashington, D. C., from the Southwest, where he went 
vhonographic records of the songs of the Navajo 
The Indian Bureau is making a collection of 
ngs, with a view to preserving the music of the 
ppearing Indian tribes, and of using them in connection 


ttrey 


th the education of the Indians in the schools. 
Newark, N. Y., is considering the advisability of form- 
i community chorus, to give four or five free concerts 

ring the year 

illian Ludwig has been elected directress of the musical 
Blinn Memorial College, Brenham, Tex. 
Ludwig is a graduate of Baylor Female College at 
lex., and goes to Brenham from Sherman, Tex., 
he has taught piano and voice for the past three 


rtment oT 


Having nearly completed a municipal auditorium, the city 

f Oakland, Cal, is making plans for a series of popular 

iony concerts by the People’s Philharmonic Orches- 
rganization 

t musicale given by Elmer S. Joyce, the Bridge- 

irtist, in his home at Musicolony, the soloists 

B. Ten Eyck, Mrs. Howard Baker, 

Franklin Lawson, tenor; Arpad Rodo, vio- 

pianist, and Mrs. Elmer Beardsley and 


soprano 4 


» tyrafi 
accompanusts. 

who for 

has been a pupil of Leschetizky at Vienna, ex- 

tour Europe this fall, but owing to the present 

tilities in that country she has been obliged to alter her 


sephine Newlove, of Minneapolis, 


| 
tan 


Mr. Fletcher has returned to Toronto, Canada, from 
New York, where he secured the rights for first production 
of beautiful new choral works for the Schu- 


number 


bert Choir concerts in February next, among which are 
“The Beatitudes,” by Rachmaninoff, and “Sanctus and Ben- 
edictus,” by Tschaikowsky. 

A new feature of Dr, Little’s Conservatory of Music, 
Beaver, Pa., this year will be the opening of the Pittsburgh 
branch to facilitate the attendance of pupils residing in 
Pittsburgh and outlying districts other than the Beaver 
Valley. . 

From Paris comes this statement: “With a view to 
keeping up the spirits of the soldiers at the front, the Min- 
ister of War, M. Millerand, has authorized the famous 
Breton poet and singer, Theodore Botrzl, author of “La 
Paimpolaise” and several other popular pieces, to go to 
sing patriotic songs in the depots, camps and hospitals of 
the eastern and northern armies.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio, will resume the rehearsals of its May 
Festival chorus, October 5, under the direction of Alfred 
Hartzell. 

The St. Paul Musical Academy, a new institution found- 
ed by E. Bruce Knowlton, who also is its president, and 
who comes from Toledo, where he formerly was president 
of a musical college, has opened for the season. Mr. 
Knowlton has announced that the work of the college will 
be presided over by a faculty of thirty, the majority of 
whom are St. Paul teachers. 

A series of faculty concerts are to be given during the 
school year, the first of which will be presented this month 
at White Bear, Minn., where a branch school has been 
started by Minnette Lake Warren. 

Rudolf Larsen, late of St. Petersburg, Russia, and for 
several years a pupil of Professor Auer, has taken up his 
residence in Toronto, Canada, 

Fred Carson, of Trenton, N. J., has been filling many en- 
gagements during the summer season at Sea Isle City and 
Atlantic City, N. J.. The baritone has, it is reported, many 
engagements for the coming season in concert work in 
Trenton. 

Kansas City, Mo., has a recently organized Musical Art 
Choir. The officers are: Ralph Townley, president; Flor- 
ence White Miller, vice-president; Mrs. F. M. Holyrod, 
secretary and treasurer, and George Deane, director. 

The Orpheus Quartet, Kansas City, Mo., composed of 
Marvin Bryan, first tenor; Joseph Sanders, second tenor 
and pianist; Harry Clay, baritone, and Stanley Norvell, 
bass, is beginning its second season. 

Bernadine Julia and Mary Lee Korn are two talented 
fourteen year old pianists of New Orleans, La. A benefit 
concert has been arranged to send them abroad for study. 

Spokane, Wash., is said to be duly proud of its 100 voice 
male chorus, a new organization. H. W. Newton is the 
director and C, Olin Rice the accompanist. 

Alma Webster Powell and Marion Powell, with A, J. 
Powell, accompanist, were heard in vocal numbers, and 
Eugenio di Pirani in classical piano selections at a concert 
at State Line Pavilion, Great Barrington, Mass., given the 
last week in August. 

John C, Bostelmann, Jr., owner and director of the Bos- 
telmann Conservatory of Music, Corning, N. Y., has been 
elected president and active manager of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. Florence Belden Weeks 
was elected vice president, and Floyd H. Spencer, secretary 
and treasurer. William E. Duckwitz, for seven years di- 
rector of the Toledo Conservatory of Music, is to be head 
of the piano department. Other members of the faculty 
are Hermann Handry, of the Royal Conservatory, Brus- 
sels; Edgar G. Frazier, Morence Belden Weeks and Fred- 
erick Richards Benson. 

More than 100 members of the Singers’ Club celebrated 
“Sincere Day” at the home of Victor W. Sincere, manager 
of the Bailey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently. 

Mrs. George S. Richards has been elected president of 
the Matinee Musical Club, Duluth, Minn. 

Despite the war, the Rochester (N. Y.) Orchestra is to 
have its full list of soloists. 

Oscar Gareissen has become one of the directors of the 
D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Gareissen is dean of the faculty and head of the depart- 
ment of voice culture and the art of singing. Associated 
with him are Tom Karl and Leila Livingston. Jennie 
Beach Mumford, teacher of piano, has been added to the 


faculty. Hermann Dossenbach is at the head of the violin 
department, and Alf. Klingenberg is at the head of the 
piano department. . The D, K. G. Institute of Musical Art 
is the successor to the Dossenbach-Klingenberg School of 
Music. 





Donaldsoa’s Busy Season. 


Gay Donaldson, the baritone, of Cleveland, Ohio, well 
known to churchgoers as the director of the choir at the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, in addition to being the 
baritone soloist, is extremely busy preparing for his com- 
ing season. Mr. Donaldson will be heard in concert and 
also in joint recital with Alice Shaw, the Cleveland con- 
tralto. The recitals will consist of solos, duets and song 
cycles and should prove of great interest to music lovers, 
since both Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Donaldson are splendid 
artists. 


Zoe Fulton with Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

One of the most successful soloists who appeared with 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra during its summer series 
of concerts on the lawn of the Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
was Zoe Fulton, the contralto, of Pittsburgh. Miss Fulton 
scored with her audience, leaving an excellent impression 
of her work. Miss Fulton proved convincingly her ability 
as an artist in concert work, while her worth in the field of 
opera is well known to her many admirers. 








In Harmony. 
She (at the ball game)—Why does he make those mo- 
tions with his arms before he pitches the ball? 
He—Those are signals to the catcher. The two men 


work in concert. 
She—Dear me! Is that the concert pitch I've heard 
about so often?—Boston Transcript. 





Address Wanted. 


The Musica. Courter office is holding for proper ad- 
dress a letter for Mr. C. Mapes. 








RESIDENCE FOR GIRLS—Studying Music, Art, 
Drama, Languages, Dancing and enjoying New York’s 
unrivaled operas, concerts, museums, and varied cultural 
advantages. Students have privilege of a piano in room 
and unrestricted practice. Chaperonage if desired. 
October 1 to June 1, $400 to $600. For particulars 
address ALEXANDRA HALL, 152 West Seventy- 
second Street, New York City. Phone, 988 Columbus. 


TO LET 


STUDIO TO SUBLET—Large, attractive, moderate rent, 
central location, two days weekly, by the year; to musi- 
cian of high class professional standing only; vocalist 
or violinist preferred. Address A, D. Van Tace, care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 





———- 











TO SUBLET—Beautifully furnished studio for half days 
or evenings. Best central location. Reference required. 
Address “Proresstonan,” care Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


WANTED—2 Pianists (for advanced students), one Vio- 
linist and one Vocalist (all must be artistic performers) 
for large Pacific Coast Conservatory. Only very best 
of credentials (character as well as musical) and satis- 
factory salary demands will receive consideration. Ad- 
dress “E. M. Y.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 











EXPERIENCED young lady harpist, teacher, all around 
musician, possessing dramatic ability and doing refined 
novelty, will consider high class engagements from reli- 
able managers. Church, Concert and Symphony Orches- 
tras. Address by letter only, Marre Lopgen, 34 West 
Thirty-eighth street, New York. 








CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Central Park Wott, at 62d & 63d Sts., New York City 


me Columbus 8800 
SEASON 
1914-15 


STUDIO: 
LYCEUM AND 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of ‘Allah is Great.’ “The Butterfly," 


Direction: Mere 
Pee. Add.: Pennsyivanie fer 


ZOE FULTON 


500 Sth Ave., New York 


gece cs se’ MeCONNELL 
204 Cathedral Parkway. (W. 19th st.) New York 








“ave Maria” 





CONCERT HALL 


(In the Century Opera 


' ges 


EN WEEKS 


i 
SEATS ON SALI 
IN ADVAN 


THEATRI 
TX 














coe|)""w Karweska 


GRAND OPERA ARTIST 
SOUTHERN RUSSIA, BUDAPEST and VIENNA 








REUBEN. DAVIES 


HENRY P. SCHMITT 


Realeanen torte FEW Bet At wee Yor Tes Sober 687 


tEDWARDS titer 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 








* VAHR ona 


Oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319. 649 Lakeside Place, Chicage 





GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


Enct End, Pittsburg. Pa. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


wor Peres SS neat 








MUSICAL COURIER 








“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano It satisfies me completely.” —Pagne 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.’’—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue. Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu 
tion in the Northwest 


ZUKOWSKY 


~ wae hg he 
PME ARTS BLDS.. persion. tL. 


" THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches 
Diplomas. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


” 
Founded 1867. Da. F. Ziecreco, President 








49th SEASON 
BEGINS SEPT. 14 











All Branches of 


MUSIC 


Complete catalog of all departments mailed free 
om request to 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Ave., 


School of Opera 
Scho of Acting 
Sche rol of Expression 
Modern Languages 





624 So. Michigan Chicago 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue 


TER 


Reference: Musica: 





fyranberry Piano School 


“GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


___ Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York — 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON- es: 


SOPRANO = oa 
Solcist Plymouth Church, Brookiya 
Menagement: LOUDON CHAKLTON 
Carnegte I Ball, New York 


~ CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. |. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Cencerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Pines v of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisier 
Sembrich, Risler, \‘an Rooy. Hekking, Carrefi 
and many ot/jer celebrities, Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


“Violas and “and "Cellos 


Artists know the rary of 
+ ore 


2 sy es ponsive tu bw 


are from: rea! pianisei 
wt 


world fawons artists whe 

use REINDAHL VIOLINS. 

Vielins sent te respen- 

sible persons on trial, 

for comparison with 

other sew or famous 

old violins. If desired, 

gradual charge ac- 

Reindah! Grand Model counts opened. 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 
USED AND ENDORSED BY 

Bernard I istemann Koctan 

Chas. Gregorowits j= Kubelik 

Leonora Jackson mile Sauret 

Leon Samat Ps z Kreisier 

Axel Skovgs Pa fer Bull 

$. M. Jacobsohn Huge Heermann 

Arthur Hartmann 


SAMUEL GARDNE 
CHAPMAN 


= Fernandez, Edith Miller. 


igs Broadway, New York 
et. juilding Special Operatic Training (including Action) 


u MURPHY 


Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN: GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 Pupils, £2 Recitals, 116 instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Princ admission times begb 
sag and September. Admission granted also at other a. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers from the Directorium 


STRASSBERGE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


Crand and 7 unas Aves. ore Ralls 
2200 St meen oO St Losin Ave 3} 
The Most Compicte and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West 
Partial Scholarships for Deserving Puplis and Other Free Advantnges 
Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 
51 Competent Teachers in All Its Branches Established in 1886 Catalogues Free 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
Ateller, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
59 East Yan Seren Street 
Cuicase, WLI8OH. U.S.A. 


VIOLINIST 


Exciesive 
— DAVID 
608 Fifth Ave. Sew tert 


Principe! Agency tor Music Teachers 














SOPRANO 
Address : 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Sonuyier 





Teacher of George Fergusson, Ber! K Clark 
Paris; Dr, Carl 1 Baar | or eo. ms Dissen, Tereate: 
Shannah Commi: ; Florence 
Mulford, Viola nf, Rathore Moeude Berri, " Jeannette 





TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 


For concert « t 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL sUakac 
1 West 34th Street. New York 














te Gulbransen Pneumatic 
Action 


Makes the Player Piano a really artistic Instrument. _ It posi- 
tively controls the hammer blow, allows the most sensitive con 
trol, and enables the most pronounced contrasts. 





GULBRANSEN - DICKINSON CO. 


FACTORIES: Chicago and New York; General Offices: 312-16 Union Park Court, Chica 
Eastern Office and Display Rooms, 505 Fifth Avenue, New Yor Western Office and Display 
Rooms, 1224 North American Bidg., Chicago. 











Vy i ng A” Son ’ Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices. Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


STERLING EFIANOS 


High Standard of Construction _ DERBY, CONN. 























Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Meders 
Languages, School of Opera. ideal Resdence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for quahfied pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 
Catalogue and circulars mailed on request, 


Pupils may enroll at any time 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drmectors: Cast Hers, Avcust Faatucae. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures 

beginning to bighest perfection. concerts, ensemble perine, voces) mght reading 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGL UE 

professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEOER OF mi SiC) 
POE Om 212 West 59th & ‘vest, Mew York Gay 
The Faculty and Examiners 
H. Rawlins Baker ite Cornelius Griggs Paul Se 
Henry Se Schredieck 


Mary Fidelia Burt slice J. Hodgson 
Kate S. Chittenden Gustay O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Wm. F. Sherman 


Mary 1. Ditte Sara opine 
Katharine L. egies 
R. Huntington Weodman 


Geo, Coleman Gow McCall Lanham 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Deen 


The Indianapolis 


Conservatory of 
Music St ter re 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 























Fannie O. Greene Dan’l Gregory Mason 
28th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalog ues 








MUSICAL COURIER 











PIANOS 


premotor seed “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 
CA eait Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 5 


STEINWAY|| ftixson & Hamlin 


Steinway Hall 107-400 Rest 14th Street Now York ?RINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St. Portman Sq .W . Londen 
‘Wa er eoms: 
Jengternstieg 34, Hamburg and I 
Moeniggractzerstrasse ra Berlin BOS ON 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 
AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by ;: 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
SOHMER |=: P 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 





nia is known throughout America and Europe for its 


\ ‘hckaeiel aie 
‘ appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 








SOHMER & CO. saan = se sai ssa 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS; 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE i LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 
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